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A new recording of this popular and very beautiful work has been awaited expression which these artists put into their interpretation is faithfully 


for some time by all discriminating music lovers. Here it is; a recording captured by Decca’s exclusive system of full frequency range recording. 
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Miinch and the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. Every delicacy of tone and records for Decca; music-lovers, in turn, will be proud to own them. 
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AKSEL SCHIOTZ 
and GERALD MOORE 
“Die Schéne Miillerin” ; Mein! ; Pause; Mit 
dem grunen Lautenbande ; Der Jager ; Eifer- 
sucht und Stolz ; Die Liebe Farbe DB 6256-7 


“FLOS CAMPI” 
Vaughan Williams 
(For full details see front cover). 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


conducting the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 


Dance of the Persian Slaves —‘‘ Khovant- 
schina ’”’ — Moussorgsky  - - DB 6450 


MARK RAPHAEL 


Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore 


Nun wandre, Maria; Herr was tragt der 
boden hier—both from “‘Spanisches Lieder- 
buch ” — Huge Wolf - - - C3591 


BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 


cond. by Arihur Fiedler 


“Le Cid ’— Ballet Suite —Massenet B 9571-3 


GWEN CATLEY 


with Orchestra cond. by Stanford Robinson 
Tiome Sweet Home — Bishop ; The Last Rose 
of Summer — Thomas Moore - Bg574 


JANET HAMILTON-SMITH 
& JOHN HARGREAVES 
This is my lovely Day — (‘‘Bless the Bride”) ; 
They say it’s Wonderful— (“‘Annie get your 
Gun”’) - = © + + Baggs 


THE MELACHRINO ORCHESTRA 


cond. by George Melachrino 
}.emories of the Ballet —arr. Melashrino C 3594 
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and his Orchestra 
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THE SKYROCKETS ORCHESTRA 
Directed by Paul Fenoulhet 
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Dear Old Donegal; I got the sun in the 
Morning — (!rom “Annie get your Gun”’) 


BD 5981 
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B 9577 
WILLIAM KIMBER 
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OBODY has been more keenly 

aware than myself how much 
THE GRAMOPHONE from its first number 
has owed to its readers overseas, but 
it is only after a tour of distant lands 
such as I have been making for the 
last nine months that I have been able 
to appreciate fully my own happy 
fortune in being granted the privilege 
of starting this paper now nearly five 
and twenty years ago. 


At the end of October last year I 
was the guest of His Highness the 
Maharaja in Mysore. The first thing 
he told me was that he had been a 
subscriber to THE GRAMOPHONE ever 
since he first went to school in India 
in 1932, and that he possesses a 
complete set of the paper from the 
first number. Then he went on to 
talk about his desire to help in the 
recording of music which might other- 
wise not be recorded. To that desire 
he has already given practical expres- 
sion by making it possible for gramo- 
phone enthusiasts to enjoy the works 
of Medtner, and I can assure readers 
that when they hear these records 
they will be very grateful to the 
Maharaja of Mysore. 

I can imagine no more suitable 
background for a Maecenas of recorded 
music than the State of Mysore, for it 
combines antiquity with modernity 
more gracefully than any place I have 
seen. This is the first time I have had 
an opportunity to salute in public 
His Highness’s gesture and to thank 
him in the name of all lovers of recorded 
music for his service to art. 


Early in January I was staying in 
the Residency at Imphal. The house 
has been knocked about by Japanese 
bombers, but the orange trumpets of 
a great Bignonia venusta hide the 
damaged roof. On the first night I 
thought I was dreaming when I saw 
on a wardrobe in a corner of the war- 
scarred room an outsize E.M.G. horn 
(or it may have been a Senior Expert) 
which the retiring Resident Mr. Gimson 
had, regretfully I am sure, left behind 
him. I should find it hard to express 
in words the warmth of pleasure it 
gave me to see that veteran of one of 
the decisive battles of the greatest 
war in history. Next day I found a 
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heap of old albums—some of the first 
issued by Columbia and His Master’s 
Voice, and near them a packet of old 
numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE. A 
month later I arrived in Rangoon just 
after one of the new Decolas on which 
I had the pleasure of hearing a concert 
of chamber music before taking part 
in the first Brains Trust ever held in 
Burma. This was under the auspices 
of the British Council. In Hong Kong 
I found people rather indignant because 
the British Council had not come there 
and brought a Decola with them. I 
had to refuse invitations everywhere 
to talk because I was too much pre- 
occupied with the task in hand, but 
I must have been asked twenty times 


Compton Mackenzie at Katmandu 


to talk about music and the gramo- 
phone between Hong Kong and Tunis. 

Another thrill was to find in 
Katmandu, the most remote and 
inaccessible capital except Lhassa in 
all the East, the dog listening to his 
master’s voice above a shop shuttered 
in the heat of noon. Hardly more 
than 200 Europeans have visited Nepal 
in 40 years, but as the photograph 
shows the H.M.V. dog is there. 

I was never in doubt about the 
future of recorded music, but I never 
felt quite so radiantly optimistic about 
it as I feel now after my long journey 
round the East. You must forgive 
these few disjointed sentences which 
are written on the eve of flying back 


. to India, but I thought you might like 


to know that the paper you so loyally 
support in these difficult times travels 
far and is held in some affection. 
That confidence in the future of 
recorded music which has been so 
continuously encouraged during my 
travels in the East has been further 
reinforced by the latest news at home 
where I have heard of the establish- 
ment of the New Royal Philharmonic 
Society Prizes, for which we have to 
thank the Chairman of the Society, 
Dr. Thomas Wood. He and Mrs. 
Thomas Wood, O.B.E., are founding 
the six annual prizes for past and 
present students of the Royal Academy 
of Music, the Guildhall School of 
Music and Drama, the Trinity College 
of Music, the Royal Manchester College 
of Music and the Royal Scottish 
Academy of Music. This project 
seems to be so soundly and sensibly 
planned that we may hope for the 
first fruits to appear next Spring. 


The other progressive movement 
that has caught my attention at home 
is the formation of a Welsh Recorded 


Music Society, whose honorary 
Secretary, Mr. Gethin Pugh, is one of 
our most stalwart readers ; and it will 
not be long before our reviewers will 
be dealing with the first records made 
under the auspices of the Society. 

So things are looking pretty good as 
we enter our twenty-fifth year and 
draw near to our tercentenary number 
next June. 

CompTon MAcKENZIE. 
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NOVICES’ CORNER 


By HUBERT FOSS 


(Continued from page 19 July issue) 


9- The Harp 

So far we have been looking at instruments 
that are indispensable to orchestral music, 
those out of which the whole musical texture is 
woven. The harp on the other hand is an 
extra, a supernumerary almost, whose functions 
are decorative and coloristic: important, but 
only as embroidery upon the main stuff of the 
music. The oldest instrument in the orchestra, 
its use in orchestral music is comparatively new. 
Bach did not write for the harp, Mozart not 
often and then mostly as a soloist (Concerto for 
flute and harp, for example). For all its social 
popularity in the 18th and early 19th century, 
the harp only comes into full concert use with 
the Romantics. Dvorak, in his Slavonic 
Rhapsody, No. 3, gave the harp an exceptional 
prominence. More commonly it adds colour 
in the background, as for instance in Ravel’s 
Daphnis et Chloé (Suite No. 2) ; or gives glitter 
and sparkle to chords of other timbres (Bax, 
Third Symphony, Epilogue of last movement) ; 
or it may have an emphatic cadenza (see 
Tchaikovsky’s Valse des Fleurs), or supply a 
chordal background to a recitative (Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Scheherazade, first movement 
especially). Berlioz uses harps for a picturesque 
effect in the second movement of the Symphonie 
Fantastique, where the scene at the ball is vividly 
painted by the harp’s colouring. In chamber 
music, Bax has written a delightful sonata for 
viola and harp, and there is the Introduction and 
Allegro by Ravel, for string quartet, flute, 
clarinet, and harp. 


The Percussion Instruments 


Of all the struck instruments, the drums are 
musically the most important: in orchestral 
music the kettle drums, for they have deter- 
minate pitch. The rhythmic job of the drums, 
in keeping a steady pace moving clearly in the 
listener’s mind, is clear to all who have heard 
a band on the march. But the other function 
of the kettle drums, that of providing a good 
solid bass-line underneath the others, is not so 
often realised. 

The percussion group of the orchestra is 
called (aptly) by the French Ja batterie: this, in 
slang English, becomes “ battery,’ and in a 
remoter slang, it is often referred to as “ the 
kitchen department.’”’ It does not include the 
piano, which is never used in the orchestra 
(only in those poor compromises called “ cafe 
bands’’), though it is actually a struck instru- 
ment. In earlier days, Bach’s time for example, 
the drums were used for their most obvious 
function, of marking the beat and emphasising 
the flow of the music, and were seldom used 
except in loud passages (Bach, B minor Mass, 
*“Osanna,” for instance). There is a fine 
Divertimento for flutes, trumpets, and drums by 
Mozart, and the drums are similarly used in 
Handel’s “‘ Firework’? music. Beethoven, in 
the Ninth Symphony’s Scherzo, puts them to more 
dramatic use in the sixth bar—a great moment. 
Using a Beethoven orchestral lay-out (not in 
Beethoven’s way), William Walton, a hundred 
and more years later, finds in his Symphony 
that he needs more drums in last movement 
than in the previous three: the effect in his 
peroration at the end is magnificent. When 
we look at Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps, we 
find the drums taking almost as important a 
part in this excited music as they do in Indian 
music for example. 


For other members of this percussion family, 
I recommend a few passages here: side drum 
(the portable military drum), for example, is 
particularly clear at the opening of Walton’s 
Polka from “‘ Fagade’’ Suite, No. 1, and the 
celeste (that little keyboard tinkler) is best 
heard in Tchaikovsky’s Dance of the Sugar-Plum 
Fairy (“ Casse Noisette’’). The glockenspiel 
(meaning “‘ little bells’’) is not more than an 
imitation of bells, consisting of a series of metal 
bars hit with wooden hammers (Wagner, 
Dance of the Apprentices from Act 3 of ‘‘ Meister- 
singer’’). The xylophone is similar, but the 
sounding bars are made of shaped and tuned 
wood (Walton, Tarantella from ‘“ Fagade, 
No. 1”’). There are, too, the instruments of 
local colour, like the castanets and tambourine 
(Falla, Three-Cornered Hat). 


An ingenious use of percussion as a whole 
can be found in Dohnanyi’s Variations on a 
Nursery Tune, Variation No .5. An even better 
place for study is Constant Lambert’s choral 
and piano piece, The Rio Grande, where five 
percussion players are needed. The scoring is 
for piano solo, chorus, brass (including cornets) 
and strings (no wood-wind). Of the percussion, 
Lambert makes the utmost effect : but I strongly 
advise those who are interested to borrow a 
full score of the work to follow while listening 
to the recording: it is an excellent lesson in 
both score-reading and aural recognition. 

Tue Enp 
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Records 
The Harp 
Mozart, Concerto for flute and harp (Moyse and 
Laskine with Coppola). H.M.V. C2389. 
Dvorak, Slavonic Rhapsody, No. 3 (Beecham), 
Col. LX 402. 
Ravel, is et Chloé 


(Ormandy). H.M.V. DB5734. 
oa Symphony No. 3 (Barbirolli). 


(Second Suite) 
H.M.V. 


Veulboute, Valse des Fleurs from Casse- 
Noisette Suite (Stokowski). H.M.V. DB2542. 

Rimsky-Korsakov, Scheherazade (Dorati). 
H.M.V.C2968. 

Berlioz, Symphonie (Walter), 
H.M.V. DB3853. 

Bax, Sonata for viola and harp (Forbes and 
Korchinska). Decca K94 

Ravel, Introduction and Allegro for string quartet, 
flute, clarinet, and harp. H.M.V. C1662. 


Fantastique 


The Percussion 

Bach, Osanna from B minor Mass (Coates). 
H.M.V. 1725. 

Mozart, Divertimento, No. 6 (Blech). H.M.V. 
DA4480. 

Walton, Symphony (Harty). Decca X113. 

Stravinsky, Le Sacre du Printemps (Stravinsky). 
Col. LX123. 

Walton, Fagade Suite, No. 1 
H.M.V. C2836. 

Tchaikovsky, La fee dragee from Casse-Noisette 
Suite (Stokowski). H.M.V. DB2540. 

Wagner, Dance of the Apprentices from Die 
Meistersinger (Walter). Col. LX232. 

Walton, Fagade Suite, No. 1 (Walton). 
H.M.V. C2836. 

Falla, The Three-Cornered Hat (Galliera). Col. 
DX1259. 

Dohnanyi, Variations on a Nursery Tune 
(Smith with Sargent). Col. DX1149. 


(Walton), 





ORCHESTRAL STYLES 


By ROBIN 


HAT is it that distinguishes one first class 
orchestra from another ? On re-reading 
Frank Howes’ excellent book “‘ Full Orchestra ”’ 
recently I was much struck by a passage in 
which he compares the distinctive qualities of 
the London orchestras and lists their specific 
virtues and compensatory defects. It seems 
clear that if two bodies of players of equal 
attainments start from scratch they will develop 
into orchestras with completely different 
characteristics. Every orchestra worthy of the 
name possesses corporate qualities which dis- 
tinguish it from any other and which are more 
than the sum of the qualities of its individual 
members. How does the orchestra develop 
these corporate qualities, and how are they 
determined ? The answer to this question is a 
complex one, and it is not easy to sort out the 
various factors which are at work, nor to esti- 
mate the strength of the influence each exerts. 
Tradition, I suppose, often plays an important 
part. The independent turn of mind of the 
London Symphony Orchestra, and its system 
during the greater part of its career of doing 
without a permanent conductor, have led to 
that adaptability and resource which are its 
outstanding characteristics. Similarly an orches- 
tra may become traditionally associated with 
the works of a particular composer; the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam and 
the works of Mahler are a case in point. 
National characteristics, of course, account 
for many differences of style. French verve and 
élan, German precision and meticulous atten- 
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tion to detail, American surface brilliance and 
self-assurance, and British—dare I say it? 
—-stolidity and reserve—these national traits 
are reflected to some extent in the playing of 
their orchestras. Coupled with these national 
idiosyncrasies go varieties of tone-qualities of a 
markedly national order. These are due in 
part to the type of instrument used. Contrast 
the narrow-bore horn of the French orchestras, 
giving a noble bell-like tone, with the wide- 

re German horn now commonly in use, 
which produces a less refined but rounder tone 
blending easily with other instruments; or 
compare the delicately flexible and expressive 
oboe tone once favoured by the French with the 
thicker trumpet-like tone which seems now to 
have migrated from Germany to France ; or 
again the thin crackling French trombone tone 
with the noble and sonorous utterances of the 
wide-bore instrument generally in favour over 
here. Ideals of desirable tone-qualities vary 


_ considerably from country to country and havea 


correspondingly varied influence on the tonal 
palette of the orchestra. 

Yet another factor of vital importance is the 
amount of work expected of the orchestral 
musician. No player can give continually of 
his best if each week he is playing in six concerts, 
together with rehearsals, and much of the rest 
of his time is occupied in travelling. Laxity and 
lassitude are bound to creep in. Compare these 
conditions with those obtaining in the Boston 


_ Symphony Orchestra as quoted recently by Sir 
‘ Adrian Boult ; its eight horns, for example, 
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divided into two quartets, each taking part in 
only half of each concert. 

But generally speaking the largest single 
factor in the moulding of an orchestra and the 
creation of a distinctive style is the conductor. 
He can stamp upon it, in greater or less degree 
according to the force of his personality, an 
unmistakable imprint. The great conductors, 
as Thomas Russell says, ‘‘definitely add some- 
thing to the sum-total of the playing of the 
orchestra, and obtain results which are never 
equalled by other conductors. They may be 
called the creative conductors.” It might be 
added that not only do they recreate the works 
they conduct, but also play the greatest part 
in the creation of a personality in the orchestras 
playing under them, if they have charge of them 
for any length of time. 

Fortunately most of the great orchestras of 
the world are well represented on records, and 
I have found it a fascinating pastime trying to 
analyse the differences between them and to 
decide exactly what combination of qualities 
it is that gives each of them its own particular 
excellence. 

There is no doubt, I think, that the great 
American orchestras are among the best in the 
world, though opinions vary as to which takes 
the palm. Jerome Pastene in THz GRAMOPHONE 
recently named the Boston Symphony, de- 
scribing it as “‘an]incredible and _ perfect 
orchestra ” and stating that “ it excels any other 
symphonic body and is generally rated the finest 
in the world today.” Ralph Hawkes is of the 
same opinion. The American composer 
Aaron Copland says of the records of his “ El 
Salon Mexico ” that they are “an example of 
orchestral playing such as is rarely applied to 
the work of a living composer.”’ The orchestra 
certainly exhibits a technical virtuosity of the 
highest order in this picturesque and vividly 
coloured work, and brings to it an extra- 
ordinary sense of gaiety and élan. Its strings are 
famous for their sweep and attack, and the wind 
is magnificent in its power and incisiveness, 
To hear the orchestra in an opulent and richly 
scored work like Ravel’s “Daphnis and 
Chloe” is to hear something as near perfection 
as could be hoped for, though I resently heard a 
performance by the Hallé Orchestra under 
Barbirolli which for exhilarating verve and 
virtuosity would be hard to beat. The Boston 
Orchestra is at its best, perhaps, in modern 
works, whose performance its conductor 
Koussevitsky has done so much to foster. 

Sir Adrian Boult, on returning from a visit 
to America, where he conducted the Boston 
Orchestra, rates the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
trained by Ormandy, above it. Of a concert 
under Bruno Walter he says, “ I don’t think I 
ever heard finer orchestral performances any- 
where, The quality of tone, and suppleness and 
(of course with Walter) vitality were amazing.” 
Under Stokowski the Philadelphia players 
could always be relied on for brilliant renderings 
of spectacular music. The playing was always 
disciplined and colourful, but I always felt 
that there was a tendency to play to the gallery ; 

ere was a suspicion of showmanship and of 
Straining after effect for effect’s sake which 
spoilt otherwise brilliant playing. We have not 
had much of importance on records from this 
orchestra since Ormandy took it over, and we 
shall have to wait for further evidence before 
considering Sir Adrian Boult’s praise fully 
lustified. ; 

The N.B.C. Orchestra, like other American 
orchestras, has frequently suffered from unsatis- 
factory recording, but in any case it is more 
difficult to assess since most of its records have 
been made under Toscanini, who has a habit of 
getting any orchestra he conducts to excel 
itself. There is little doubt that under him it is a 
magnificent instrument, its playing being extra- 
ordinarily alive and vigorous. In a picturesque 
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piece like Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘“‘ Russian Easter 
Festival’? Overture it produces a rich and 
homogeneous sound, polished and unanimous 
string playing, lovely woodwind, brilliant brass, 
and all the galaxy of colour of the orchestral 
palette that Stokowski loves so well. 

Boult places the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra second only to the 
Philadelphia Orchestra among American 
orchestras. Once again we have had few 
records from this body under its present con- 
ductor, Rodzinski, since he took it over, but 
its playing in recorded excerpts from “ Tristan 
and Isolde”? has been highly commended and 
its performance of Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, though not well recorded, is obviously 
first rate. 

The B.B.C. Orchestra is perhaps the most 
variable of all the great orchestras. On occasion 
it has given some magnificent performances. 
Toscanini, as usual, makes it play as if inspired 
(listen, for example to its recording of Brahms’ 
“ Tragic’? Overture); at other times its 
playing is slipshod and ragged. The brass is 
perhaps the strongest section. The trumpets 
are a delight and the horns first-class. As a 
group it is incisive and capable of great power 
without coarsening. The strings are not always 
as precise as one could wish, but even so can 
produce an attack and richness of tone which are 
superb. An interesting sidelight is given by a 
correspondent who recently heard the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra and the B.B.C. Orchestra 
within a few days of each other. He says, “ The 
Concertgebouw are very good—though not 
intrinsically better than our own orchestras. 
They are very highly trained, and lavishly 
equipped. In solo passages the instrumentalists 
play with their whole body, like a solo violinist ; 
it’s a good thing, I think, this intensity—though 
whether you would notice the difference with 
your eyes shut I don’t know.” Of the B.B.C. 
he says, “ All the work has obviously been done 
at rehearsal ; the pity is the orchestra doesn’t 
produce an extra spark of excitement on the 
occasion of the concert itself. It’s a bit cold- 
blooded.” Presumably this is the old British 
vice (or. virtue, as you please) of undemon- 
strativeness, which we so often carry to excess. 
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The London Philharmonic Orchestra, at its 
best (which means, in spite of all that has been 
said to the contrary, under Sir Thomas 
Beecham) possesses virtues which make it 
perhaps the most versatile of all orchestras. 
Most strong of all is the impression it gives of 
enjoying its music-making. It has managed to 
retain to a large degree the first flush of enthu- 
siasm of its youth, perhaps because of the 
comparative youthfulness of many of its 
members. It plays with a clarity of texture, a 
subtlety of phrasing and a rhythmic vitality that 
are remarkable. Delicacy and precision are 
there, but also full-blooded vigour and zest 
when these are needed. A Belgian critic before 
the war summed the orchestra up as “a 
marvel. Strings which for distinction, 
ensemble, warmth and delicacy of nuance are 
perfect ; woodwind of the most beautiful 
quality ; brass, especially the trombones, 
beyond compare.’ Judging from its recent 
recordings it is rapidly approaching its pre- 
war standard. 


It is impossible in a short survey to do more 
than mention many other orchestras; the 
Hallé which is considered by many to be the 
best orchestra in this country; the Vienna 
Philharmonic, at its best in the German classics ; 
the Berlin Philharmonic, the best disciplined of 
all, but perhaps too reminiscent of the parade 
ground ; the Concertgebouw of Amsterdam 
and the Paris Conservatoire, both of which 
have recently been heard in this country ; each 
has its distinctive qualities and virtues, and 
each has been well represented on records. 


My conclusion is that there is no orchestra 
which is at its best in works of all types and 
periods, though perhaps the L.P.O. approaches 
nearest to this ideal. I should certainly choose 
this orchestra (under Beecham) to play me 
Haydn, Mozart, and. of course Delius, and 
equally certainly one of the American orchestras 
for richly scored modern works, the Vienna 
Philharmonic for Beethoven and Brahms, and 
the B.B.C. or the Hallé for British works. 
Thanks to the gramophone I can hear the 
orchestras of my choice playing the works to 
which they are best suited whenever I choose. 





RACHMANINOV’S LAST PHASE 


By W. G. LYLE 


| soc an interval of four years, I have 
recently been listening to Rachmaninov’s 
own recording of his third Pianoforte Concerto 
in D minor. 

Apart from some of the old acoustic discs, 
this set is probably the worst tribute to his art 
that is left to us “on wax.” As a piece of 
recording technique, it does not give pleasure. 
The orchestral part lacks cohesion, tone and 
clarity. Its ff passages are harsh and strident, 
blasting loud speaker and fibre needles alike. 
Indeed, one is only sure of playing the set 
through without interruption by first providing 
nine needles ready at hand for its nine sides. 
As it is, I have yet to find a fibre whose point, in 
brand new condition, will survive the last side. 

Presumably the pianoforte used on_ this 
occasion was a Steinway. My only reason for 
thinking that is due to the fact that it was 
Rachmaninov’s chosen instrument. Aurally, 
one listens in vain to hear any of the character- 
istics of “ the instrument of the immortals.” 

A good deal has already been written and 
spoken on the subject of American recordings 
in recent years, and I have no doubt that the 
same defence would be put up here—that my 
equipment is out of date, and that on a post- 
war radiogram the concerto would be lifelike. 


As even the quietest moments and the most 
gossamer passages remain unsympathetic, I 
can only leave the matter in doubtful abeyance 
until I hear the new, marvellous instruments, | 
and in the meantime turn with infinitely more 
pleasure to the old recording of the same 
composer’s second concerto. 

So much for the technical aspects of H.M.V. 
Album 347. Let me turn now to consideration 
of Rachmaninov’s art as displayed in his last 
batch of records of which this album is the most 
important example. 

We in England were prevented by the war 
from hearing Rachmaninov first hand during 
the last four to five years of his life. In the 1930's 
he was acknowledged to be without peer in his 
branch of the profession, and was one of the 
most intriguing virtuosi of his time. His tech- 
nique was so superlative that, by comparison, 
the efforts of an average performer seemed 
puerile. I do not suppose that in our lifetime we 
shall ever again hear such accomplishment, 
such control over the instrument and, at the 
same time, such curious characteristics as were 
displayed by him. 

Yet in his annual recitals immediately pre- 
ceding the outbreak of war, I thought I 
detected a subtle change, a hardening of the 
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emotional content, and a feeling that he had 
found a new preoccupation with technique for 
its own sake. That intriguing quality by which 
he always tried to see the mind of other com- 
posers, yet projected the results of his study 
through the medium of his own individual 
style, had increased in strength to my way of 
thinking. His technique had become ever so 
slightly more ruthless in consequence, yet 
without becoming coarse. All this affected his 
performance of the classical repertoire without 
detracting from perfect reproduction of his own 
compositions, always represented in the second 
half of his programmes. 

His work at the keyboard remained as ever 
without external glamour; indeed, however 
faultless he was on the surface, for me at any 
rate the prime attractions lay in those qualities 
below the surface, qualities so personal that 
although his style may have been imitated by 
others (particularly in performances of his own 
music), it has never been reproduced, nor is it 
ever likely to be. 

He was, up to that time, a model artist for 
the recording studio. The very economical 
means he used as well as his complete control 
over fingers, mind and instrument, made for 
perfect clarity. His collaboration with Fritz 
Kreisler in three works for violin and piano 
show that he had anything in mind but the 
thought of “ stealing the limelight.’’ His per- 
formances in these sonatas were perhaps too 
self-effacing, but of the two alternatives, that 
was preferable. His records, up to and including 
DB3146, were in fact as mirrors of his art and 
methods. 

From the declaration of war there was an 
interval of a couple of years or so when we heard 
nothing fresh of his. Then, at intervals, H.M.V. 
issued four ten-inch discs (besides those of his 
first and third concertos). They were of short 
pieces drawn from his early and middle periods 
of composition. Beautifully as they are played, 
they nevertheless serve to strengthen my 
impression that in his last years Rachman- 
inov’s fingers became more steely, and the 
object of ever greater preoccupation on his 
part. His performance of the early Moment 
Musicale Op. 16 and later E major Prelude from 
Op. 32 show this, though glimpses of the earlier, 
supreme and well-balanced pianist can be seen 
in his two Etudes from Op. 33 on DA1788, as 
well as in the beautiful, reflective Melodie from 
Op. 3 and the Prelude in G flat Op. 23, No. 10. 

His keen concentration and overall view as a 
whole of the music in hand were still there in the 
main, yet there now appeared a tendency to 
plunge into some passage or other of virtuosic 
interest, perhaps for the sake of the thrill he 
felt in surmounting the difficulties ; I do not 
know. But whatever the motive, the effect was 
to disturb the balance of the whole, a thing 
hitherto unknown from him. 

From the same period his recording of the 
first Pianforte Concerto Op. 1 was produced, in 
collaboration with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
conducted by Ormandy. This athletic work 
with its warm, even callow, melodies of ardent 
youth, has more interest than most composers’ 
Op. 1 by reason of the fact that it underwent 
revision in Rachmaninov’s middle life. The 
slow movement remains one of entrancing love- 
liness and deft craftsmanship, and in this 
recording one realises that no other pianist 
could make it so much a part of himself as the 
composer. Elsewhere however, I have the 
feeling that he was straining at the leash, 
impatient to drive his fingers to his bidding even 
at the expense of clarity and beauty of tone, as 
in the cadenza to the first movement. As a 
product of the American recording studio the 
set is harsh, but not so difficult to control as that 
of the third concerto Op. 30. 

I have always regarded the latter as a more 
personal musical document of the composer’s 
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than the other three or the Rhapsody Op. 43. 
Presented at long last with the possibility of 
possessing a recorded version of it made by the 
composer himself, I felt in 1940 that my col- 
lection of his records would gain a notable 
addition, for though I perhaps do not like or 
admire it so much as the second concerto, it has 
never failed to move me more than the earlier 
work has ever done. In regarding it as more 
personal of the composer’s mind and methods, 
I feel that it occupies a place in Rachmaninov’s 
output analogous to the Pathetique Symphony in 
Tchaikovsky’s, though infinitely more con- 
trolled and introspective. The D minor concerto 
is not so classical aesthetically as the C minor 
which for that reason stands a greater chance of 
remaining in currency as time goes on and the 
effect of Rachmaninov’s personal influence 
upon our generations wanes. 

The recording of the D minor Concerto did not 
bear out my hopes, quite apart from considera- 
tions of recording. The same disturbing 
characteristics shown by the soloist in previous 
examples of this, his last phase, reasserted them- 
selves. One is conscious of strife at work within 
him, of a musical mind divided against itself ; 
the same new ruthless'urge, a disregard for good 
tone in all but the more reflective moments. 
This recorded performance is not the natural 
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outcome of his musical sensibilities as was the 
case in that of his second concerto. It has an 
alien sense of intransigence, almost bordering on 
cruelty, an underlying impatience akin to short 
temper and a curious absence of authenticity, 
all very different from the masterful, balanced, 
even austere methods of the composer-pianist, 
memories of which many of us treasure. 

Rachmaninov was a mature artist for many 
years whose work in quality, style and manner 
did not vary, annual recital by annual recital, 
or record by record. His keen, analytical brain 
seemed to be always at the same pitch of alert- 
ness, missing nothing and presenting everything 
(whether you agreed with his interpretations or 
not). One might have expected his last years 
to produce a mellowness, even a greater intro- 
spection, which would have well-suited his own 
compositions. It was not to be apparently. 

One day, someone in his intimate circle may 
shed light on this last phase of a great executant 
and so explain the curious changes which 
permeated the hitherto well-set style of his 
concert work, itself often a subject of curiosity 
and speculation. As it is now, this problem 
remains only one of quite a number associated 
with the name of this enigmatic musician and 
rather solitary figure of the concert platform of 
an already bygone age. 





CHOPIN’S CONCERTO IN F minor 


RUBINSTEIN’S RECORDING 
By D. MARION KNIGHT 


F all the recordings of Chopin’s Piano 

Concerto in F minor, ; urely Arthur 
Rubinstein’s interpretation, with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, ranks the highest of all. 
His treatment of the whole work gives the 
greatest satisfaction. Every great pianist treats 
Chopin differently ; some are far too heavy- 
handed, some use too much rubato, and some 
treat the subject as though it’s really of no 
consequence in the realm of music. There are 
others who altogether miss that poetical basis 
which is at the base of all his compositions. 
It seems that an artist must possess the 
necessary temperament to play Chopin well. 
Rubinstein has this temperament and we 
should be grateful to this great pianist for the 
opportunity he provides for us to forget the 
depressing problems of this difficult present-day 
life, and escape for a while as we listen to his 
superb recording. 

Chopin was a prolific composer, but never 
published anything unworthy of his genius. 
The Concerto in F minor reveals the true 
character of the composer. To music-lovers, 
there is no better form of escapism than a 
reflective analysis of this work, coupled with a 
study of Chopin himself. He possessed a some- 
what complex personality, but was always— 
at no matter what cost—true to his artistic 
ideals, and himself. To quote the verdict of 
one who perhaps knew him better than any one 
else: ‘“‘ His organisation is too delicate, too 
exquisite, and too perfect to live for long in our 
gross and heavy earthly life’ (George Sand). 

We find the essence of that organisation in 
the F minor Concerto ; but to thoroughly grasp 
every tell-tale nuance one must play the 
recording many times. Then, you will visualise 
the character of the man. He was very far 
above the average from an early age. Youth 
has all the embryonic qualifications, the 
characteristics, which dominate in later years. 
Chopin’s youth clearly showed the rising of the 
dazzling star of immortality. At fifteen he was 
writing harmony exercises, songs, the Ranz des 
Vaches variations ; collaborating with his sister 


Emily in writing a comedy for a family party, 
also producing a journal. Quite advanced 
mental versatility for one so young. 

At twenty years of age, the world received 
the F minor Concerto. In the second and third 
movements we glimpse the characteristic 
nostalgic soul of the composer, which is even 
more so apparent in his later work. It was a 
soul, as suggested by George Sand, not robust 
enough to withstand the harsh buffeting of life. 
In the lovely second movement we have the 
impression of two hands lifting upwards, 
trying in vain to grasp an elusive spiritual 
“ something”? which is nightmarishly just out 
of reach. Then resignation—a_ constant 
characteristic of Chopin—slowly steps in, and, 
as we listen, we feel a vague uneasiness as the 
main theme persists in our mind. 

The third movement gives that carefree, 
joyous liveliness which, throughout his life, 
occasionally lightened his nature. Yet, even 
here, there is a suggestion of plaintiveness, for 
underneath those moods of gaiety there always 
lurked a shadow, a sad longing of the spirit. 
It was the natural longing of a true artist for 
that elusive perfection, not alone in music, but 
in his life. In his own particular sphere he 
gave to the world a poetical perfection never 
successfully attained to such a degree by any 
other composer. 


His private life, especially the later years, 
never yeilded perfection. Disillusionment was 


- spread over a number of years ; it cast. it’s 


shadow in the F minor Concerto, and it is 
brought home to us through the perfect inter- 
pretation by that great artist, Arthur 
Rubinstein. 


The study of this Concerto is a great form of 
escapism. You will find wonderful solace here, 
you will forget the chaotic outside world, and 
you will discover a still better sympathetic 
understanding of Chopin and his music. You 


will realise, also, that . . . . “‘ There is sweet 
music here, that softer falls than petals from 
blown roses on the grass.” 
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The common sense 
of getting your instrument 


by Rimingtons Hire Purchase 


In a few plain words, Rimingtons Hire Purchase enabies 
you to have, without delay, a radio, radiogram or record 
reproducer which, for very good reasons, you might not 


feel justified in buying at once for cash. 


You need not put off and off the enjoyment which can 
so greatly contribute to the fullness of life in the truest 
sense-—the enjoyment of “music, the greatest good that 
mortals know,” reproduced so wonderfully by the latest 


achievements of science. 


So why not take the first step now by writing or calling 
for full details of Rimingtons Hire Purchase with regard 
to any instrument priced at £50 or over which may be 


of particular interest to you? 


You know yourself, of course, what you feel inclined to 
pay by the month; but I-may remark that our facilities 
for payment have decided the destination of quite a few 
Decolas. In other words, the best is brought within 
practical reach by this commonsense—and confidential— 


method of purchase. FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK LTD. 


42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. GERRARD 1171 
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MOZART’S 


SYMPHONY No. 33 in B Flat 


and the 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Sixth Side — ** Marriage of Figaro ’’ 


— Mozart 


LX 1006-3 Auto Coupling Nos. LX 8568-7" 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
cond. by Eugene Ormandy 


“Schwanda"’—Polka and Fugue—\_ y so95 
Weinberger - + «ts 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
cond. by Alceo Gafliera 


Prélude a |’aprés-m:di a un name DX 138! 
Debussy- - - . 


CYRIL SMITH 
Scherzo No. | in B M.nor—Chopin - Ox 1382 


KOSTELANETZ 
2nd his Orchestra 
Music of Jerome Kern :— 


Why do | love You ? You are in Love; Ol’ Man 
River; Smok2 gets in your Eyes; 
Yesterdays- - - - = = DX1384 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series :— 


No. 47—Marine Four Step - 
No. 48—The Imperial Waltz PDX 1383 


JOSEF LOCKE (Tenor) 
with Orchestra cond. by George Scott-Wood 
Come back to Sorrento; Santa Lucia DB 2322 


GEORGES GUETARY 
with Orchestra 


Magdalena 7 
| dreamt | was back in Paris 


bos 2327 


FRANK SINATRA 
with Orchestra 
They say it’s Wonderful—" Annie get your 
Gun’”’; People will say we’re in Love— 
“Oklahoma” - - - = = DB2307 


PETER YORKE 
and his Concert Orchestra 
By the sleepy Lagcon; Intermezzo - DB2323 


}oe 2324 
7} FB 3321 


RAWICZ & LANDAUER 


Arabesque No. |—Debussy-  - 
Ritual Fire Dance—Falla - - 


MONTE REY 


Down the old Spinish Trail 
Mia Canzcn’ D’amore-— - 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
Moon ight and Shadows; Sweet Leilani FB 3322 


STEVE CONWAY 
with Orchestra 
Time After Time — Film “It happened in 
Brooklyn ”” -¢-aaaied my Heart — Film 
“ Carnegie Hall” - = = £83325 


LOU PREAGER 


and his Orchestra 
Heartaches; The first day of Summer FB 3323 


| FB 3327 


On the sunny side of the Sorest 
Who’s Sorry Now? -— - 


VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 


Heartaches; Come back to Sorrento ‘FB 3324 


They say it’s Wonderful ; | got the Sun in the 
Morning — both from “Annie get your 
Gun” - - - - = = FB 3325 


% * *& SWING MUSIC SERIES * * x 


WOODY HERMAN 
and his Woodchoppers 


No. 25—Pam - - 
No. 26—Nero’s Conception ~}oe _ 


BENNY GOODMAN 
and his Orchestra 


. 27—Poor Butterfly - 
. 28—Hora Stacato  - 


“hoe 1322 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 


ORCHESTRAL 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Beecham): Dances of Persian 
Slaves (Khovantschina) (Moussorg- 
sky, arr. Rimsky-Korsakov). H.M.V. 
DB6450 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

There is delicious piquancy in this, 
though the experts must say how much is 
authentic. and how much just the 
“souvenir? stuff that many Russians 
brought home from what were to them 
foreign parts of their vast lands, or that 
they took from song-collections, as Rimsky 
did several times. He finished the opera 
that Moussorgsky laid aside. Friends tried 
to help the latter, in his drugging years, by 
providing a small pension so that he might 
finish another work than this. Unfor- 
tunately, says Abraham, other friends 
offered him more, to finish Khovantschina. 
He tried to earn both sums, and earned 
neither. He had begun the -work in 1873, 
delving deeply into the period, the early 
reign of Peter the Great ; but he worked 
scrappily, unsystematically, never getting 
far. The two extracts we know best are the 
prelude (‘‘dawn in Moscow, matins at 
cockcrow, the patrol and the taking down 
of the chains ’’) and these dances. Rimsky 
(curse him!) ‘‘ corrected’? Moussorgsky’s 
writing. I don’t know how much of what 
we hear is the latter’s. It sounds well, of 
course, but it isn’t the real Moussorgsky. 
For those who don’t much care, but 
delight in the exotic style of the melody and 
the lush orchestration, this first-class record- 
ing, virile and yet refined (witness the 
brass), is a winner. 


William Primrose (viola), Philhar- 
monia Orchestra and _ B.B.C. 
Chorus  (Boult) Flos Campi 
(Vaughan Williams). H.M.V. 
DB6353-5 =(12ins.,  22s.). Auto. 
DBg112-4. Score O.U.P. 

Another work recorded under the 
auspices of the British Council, whose 
ministrations ensure that the most dis- 
tinguished of our present-day composers 
shall be more fully represented in this way 
than commercial possibilities alone would 
warrant. The scope of the Council’s work 
is (as I think, inevitably) narrow, since it 
is a British Council. 

A good, non-critical account of this 
work of 1925 is by Howes, a devotee of 
V.W.’s, in the half-crown Musical Pilgrim 
book (O.U.P., The Later Works of R.V.W.). 


FIRST REVIEWS 


It is a suite of six items for solo voices, small 
choir and small orchestra. Howes describes 
it as the mest ‘‘ sensual ’’ work V.W. has 
written, and has some good reflections on 
its moods, its technical method and its 
simple materials: the Song of Solomon 
texts are expressed by embroidery which 
begins in an arabesque and ends in a 
march. There is also the colour of modality, 
V.W. s strongest (and weakest) tincture. 

The orchestra consists of one each of the 
usual woodwind; of the brass (horn, 
trumpet—cf. Britten’s orchestra, in Albert 
Herring) ; the usual strings (not to be more 
than two dozen in all) ; and a percussion 
selection designed for more or less exotic 
effects ; plus twenty to twenty-six singers, 
who use no words. The whole lasts about 
eighteen minutes. 

I.—‘‘ Stay me with flagons .. . for I am 
sick of love ” (a not very happy translation, 
these last words; modern connotation 
spoils ancient meaning. Quia amore langueo 
= ‘for I languish (faint) because of love’s 
longing." The two-keys effect is a good 
example of moderate use of what, in some 
heads, has become merely a migraine. 
The opening is marked p; as in so many 
records, p is too loud for my liking. This 
is a pretty heavy matter to me. I am 
reminded of Moussorgsky and Bloch, near 
the start. This kind of musing seems fairly 
easy for anyone to produce ; and there is 
always V.W.’s old background of modality 
and Tudorism to tinge the music, which 
gets near the nature of the piano concerto 
and the fourth symphony, at times. It is 
a curious essay in modernistic Easternism— 
one of the pleasing problems that modern 
composers like to set themselves, but that 
do not necessarily captivate all hearers. 
This problem-game, we might think, is a 
large part of the fun of composing, now. 

II.—‘ For lo, the winter is past.” 
Song, ii, 11 and 12. Another form of 
V.W.ian pastorality. All very pleasant, 
if not to my mind particularly striking or 
important. I soon get tired of moody 
modality. The celesta I regard as mostly 
a dubious instrument: sometimes, a bogus 
one. 

III.—‘‘I sought him whom my soul 
loveth, but I found him not” (iii, 1; v. 8; 
vi, 1). Effective chordal choral writing. 
Looking back on theological debates about 
the meaning of the Song, one has to smile. 
If only the films dare interpret it fully ! 
The viola is splendidly recorded, but it 
doesn’t seem to say much that matters. 
The B.B.C. choir suits these wordless 
wanderings better than most of the music 
it has to sing. It is not a first-class choir, 
by a long way. It needs reconstituting, so 
as to get in some of the tone-qualities it 
obviously lacks. 

IV.—This is the warrior-stuff, from iii, 
7 and 8. I’m afraid I thought of the 
films, and Brighton Pavilion. I have 
elsewhere discussed the aspects of the 
Brit'sh composing mind that produce this 
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kind of music. I should like to do a small 
book upon them, but probably other, and 
better-paying, tasks will prevent that. 
This march is a moderately amusing essay 
in the pseudo-barbaric. Choir’s tone in 
a f shows the weakness I have alluded to. 

V —‘Return . . . O Shulamite. ... 
How beautiful are thy feet with shoes, 
O Prince’s daughter !”’ (vi, 13, and vii, 1). 
Appassionata, with more Eastern-style (or 
thereabouts) percussion. The viola shares 
in the emotion, but the thematic matter 
seems to me rather thin—as in the work 
in general. And .we are rather too 
often reminded of older V.W. gamuts. 
There is is quite a lot of technical interest, 
though, for the musician. I can’t strongly 
feel that it was worth while for the British 
Council to sponsor this work: but then, 
it cleaves pretty closely to Right-Thinking 
ways. My copy of this side swings a bit. 

VI.—*‘ Set me as aseal upon thine heart ” 
(viii, 6). The more religioso V.W. style, in 
a melody that reminds one of many before 
it (among others, one of Ethel Smyth’s 
French pair, in a gayer usage). The 
composer’s broad writing and building up 
is always skilful, but that style seems not 
to fit at all with the Eastern music. In 
this element of consistency (a vast weakness 
in ninety per cent of modern music) V.W. 
rarely flags. I think for once he does, here. 
This kind of rather superficial music 
sounds like a good pointer for the composer’s 
film-writing, of which he has done a lot. 
As I want to see composers making a 
living, I will say that I hope he will do 
more ; even if, as seems to me inevitable, 
cinema music can never be of much 
importance gua music. The production, 
apart from its lack of real pp, and of the 
finer choral timbre and shades, has strong 
reality. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano), Philhar- 


monia Orchestra (Cameron). 
Concerto No. 2, in G minor, 
Op. 22 (Saint-Saéns). H.M.V. 
C3588-90 (12 ins., 14s. 74d.). Auto. 
C7682-4. 

I’m all for S.-S.: guts, gusto, clear 
Schumann-and-Liszt derivations, no false 
modesty, and the versatility as well as the 
poise of the French. The piano tone is a 
bit hard, as one might expect from this 
player. That start is amusing: it might 
even be a tiny snook-cock (i, at Bach ; 
ii, at Schumann). There is however no 
clash between classical and romantic: 
S.-S. is the pure romancer, though, happily, 
a well-schooled one, trained in his Bach 
and Mozart. If the sentiment almost reeks 
of Schumann’s, and the piano-bias is 
strong, that must be taken with a smile. 
So can the scherzo, a first-rate specimen of 
its period, 1868. The soloist’s rather steely 
style suits this, for there is no nonsense 
about the music, though I’d like a bit 
more variety of nuance in the solo work, 
and rather freer time or tenderness here 
and there ; and no English company can 
quite get the swagger, panache, for that 
glorious second tune. The recording (I 
lack one side) is unexpectedly sweet in the 
softer moments, where I’m rarely quite 
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happy about modern endiscing. How 
happily S.-S. does the classical-romantic 
trick, before he dashes off to the scherzo 
again. The performance of the orchestra 
is fairly good, as our standards go now. 
Most of the sounds are carefully attended 
to, but there is no subtlety in either our 
conductors or our players. We have a 
long post-war way to go. The finale is 
always good fun. A tarantella can’t fail. 
Here the best clarities of the recording 
come out, and the tastiest tang of the solo 
work, especially in the highest range of the 
instrument. The mid-first-side  trilling 
imitations are a shade too classical for the 
rest: not much happening ; we want to 
get back on the roundabout. It is perhaps 
a rather taut performance, on the whole ; 
it might be played-with more ; but playing 
with music is never a strong British 
characteristic. There is a bit of the Puritan 
in us still! (Can the leopard change his 
spots ? 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : 
“Le Cid” Ballet Suite (Massenet). 
H.M.V. Bg571-3. (10 ins., 11s. 10$d.). 
Auto. B7027-9. 

This is first-class Boston Pops recording, 
with all the qualities of colour and rever- 
beration that this implies. By now everyone 
knows them by heart. My copies give no 
details of the movements. The familiar 
series as we came to know it in old Prom. 
days is : Castillane, Andalouse, Aragonaise, 
Aubade, Gatalane, Madriléne, Navarraise. The 
names distinguish the provinces whence 
the dances came, or where they were most 
cultivated. The opera (1885: Jean de 
Reszke and Plangon) is about the soldier, 
Le Cid, who loves a lady. Their respective 
fathers quarrel, and the soldier, in the 
inevitable duel, kills his beloved’s parent. 
She, naturally, has to hate the killer, but 
really loves him all the time, and when he 
is reported killed in war, she mourns. He 
comes back, and again she hates. Fickle 
—or just faithful ? After much to-and-fro 
business (we have got to make it last out 
four acts), she weds him. Corneille went 
in for psychology, the librettists for melo- 
drama. The ballet takes place in the 
square at Burgos, during a festival. 

I do not know how authentic are 
Massenet’s evocations of the various pro- 
vincial dances—of Castile, Aragon, etc., as 
the names indicate. ‘‘ Andalouse ”’ covers, 
I gather, several different dances—fan- 
dango, malaguefia, etc. (the latter name 
seems to denote three types). The second 
dance here is one of the best, with its 
moody change of mode, minor to major. 
Nos. 3 and 4 are on one side, the former 
with a familiar bit of syncopated vim, and 
the latter in a wake-up march spirit, its 
gaiety whipped along by a variation aloft. 
The dance from Madrid (No. 6, I take it) 
has a rather melancholy tinge, with the 
appropriate reed and flute tones. Towards 
the end is brilliant liveliness of the best 
brand, Bostonian and _ French-Spanish. 
Just how it all strikes a Spaniard might be 
an interesting question: it might seem 
rather of the “present from Margate ”’ 
order ; but for the not too exigent listener 
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here, this Bostonian-Massenet suite is a 
sunny if slightly grilling experience. 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Karajan): Symphony No. 33, in 
B flat, K.319, and “ Marriage of 
Figaro ” Overture (Mozart). 
Columbia LX1006-8 (12 ins., 22s.). 
Auto. LX8568-70. 

This happily fills a gap left by the 
removal of the Fischer Orchestra’s per- 
formance. The date is 1779, the place 
Salzburg: this was the penultimate sym- 
phony Mozart wrote there: a rather gentle 
work, not very striking, lightly scored 
(oboes, bassoons, horns are the only wind) : 
a work that does not make us expect the 
much bigger ones to come. Einstein, 
perhaps a bit fancifully, sees Beethoven, 
in the finale of the Eighth, taking Mozart’s 
finale as a point of departure, and 
‘ rivalling’? him. The work had at first 
only three movements. For Vienna Mozart 
added the Minuet. Einstein finds parallel 
qualities in the Mozart and Beethoven 
works—the latter’s “‘ energy, high spirits, 
passion and high seriousness,” in K.319 ; 
he draws attention to the interpolation, at 
the beginning of the development, of a 
kind of “ motto” of four notes (1st, 2nd, 
4th, 3rd of scale)—just before we reach 
two and a half inches on side 1—that was 
‘to have its apotheosis in the Jupiter 
symphony.” The themes are not other- 
wise striking, but the poise is delicious, 
and the rhythmic and phrasic thrust are 
readily felt. There is, too, something of 
Beethovenian contrast and sudden hand- 
grips: hints, intimations between friends. 
The recording sparkles delightfully. I like 
rather less a slightly piercing tone in the 
Minuet, momentarily. The line-drawing 
of the slow movement is genial. Perhaps 
a few notes are stiffly touched. 

The Minuet has a countryfied tune for 
the middle part (Ldndler influence: from 
the district, Landel, in Austria. This kind 
of pre-waltz was a useful addition to the 
minuet type in the days when dance styles 
came to centre on Vienna, and Schubert 
published his Landler, whose place was 
soon taken by the wilder—and to some, 
in those times, frightening—waltz). 

Here there are some pretty wind touches. 
In the finale the wit is more important 
than the tunes. These players take it at 
a fine bat. There is the operatic comic 
spirit, handled with what seems to me 
excellent Viennese taste. Einstein marks 
it as ‘‘a new combination of buffo elements 
with those of the march and the pastorale, 
united by a personal power of imagination.” 
Notice the sharp management of these 
things in the development, the remarkable 
unity-in-variety, just at mid-side. This 
is the eternally blest and blessing bestowing 
musician’s-Mozart. 

The overture is touched off in splendid 
style: the top-toe, tip-top way I want it. 
I will be very candid: there is something 
in these Viennese musicians that we haven’t 
got. There are remedies, but he who 
proposes them is unpopular among the 
Best People. I’m not one of these, so I 
continue to propose (in suitable places) 
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the decimations that I’d like to see, but 
never shall. I think you’ll like this recorde 
ing, if you study the performance in detail, 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy) : 
Polka and Fugue from “ Schwanda ” 
(Weinberger). Columbia LXz1005 
(12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

About the best performance we are 
likely to get: excellent sonority, and 
plenty of punch. Weinberger’s rather 
shrill orchestration is carefully dealt with, 
The polka is a bit faster than I feel it, but 
everyone seems to take it so. The 
composer’s Straussian key-slides need very 
precise tuning. Nearly all orchestras get 
a bit out, there. The recording is full, 
round (hark to the trombone). The 
twenty year-old Schwanda does not seem to 
have held the boards. It is the best funny 
opera in existence, and this record is a 
gorgeous affair. 

Note on the polka: since we mentioned 
the popularity of the Landler as a new 
dance-rave, we might notice that the 
Polka made something of the same furore, 
around 1830. Smetana brought it into 
serious music: then Dvorak. Probably 
we shall not have any livelier product in 
this line than Weinberger’s. 


Philharmonia Orchestra 
Galliera): Prélude a Paprés-midi 
d@’un faune (Debussy). Columbia 
DX1381 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 

I had an article on this in June, 1945. 
From memory only, I would suggest that 
the colour and bloom are somewhat finer 
in this recording. I have heard more 
delicate performances in the concert-room : 
the record inevitably (it would seem) 
loudens. This one is stiffly moulded; our 
players are not as subtle as the best in, 
say, the American orchestras. The volu- 
metric rise is impressive. I think Galliera 
is a real acquisition to our store of con- 
ductors. Some of the native ones don’t 
wear well. W.R.A. 


(Alceo 


B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra and Chorus 
(Goehr): Waltz and Chorus from 
** Faust ?: Swift Hours of Pleasure 
from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’ (Gounod). 
Decca K1599 (12 in., 5s. g4d.). 

To most music-lovers the name of 

Gounod is linked inevitably with ‘‘ Faust.” 
Like many other composers, Gounod was 
not the best judge of his own works, for he 
is said to have held his religious music in 
higher esteem than his music for the theatre. 
The verdict of time has hardly been to have 
confirmed Gounod’s opinion. 
- The recording of the ‘‘ Faust ’? Waltz is 
not up to the current standard of Decca’s 
‘* ffrr? records. The balance between the 
orchestra and chorus is so arranged as to 
make the words of the latter inaudible. The 
record is also spoilt by rather dominating 
bass frequencies. 

Swift Hours of Pleasure is more successful. 
Playing by the woodwind and bass is 
excellent, though the phrasing of the strings 
is occasionally ragged, especially before the 
second entry of the chorus. The balance 
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full frequency range recording 


cael iia 


The following great artists and orchestras have given high praise to Decca full frequency 
range r:cording, for which system they have chosen to record. They know that the 
supreme achievement of ffrr is to bring into the listener’s home the living music of 


the concert hall; music lovers and collectors of fine records everywhere appreciate 


this quality of Decca ffrr—there is no substitute. 


elle i a, 








Eileen Joyce with The London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Erich Leinsdorf 


Piano Concerto No 2 in C Minor (Rachmaninoff) 
10th Side: Humoresque (Rachmaninoff) AK 1545-9 


Kathleen Long (piano) 
Sonata in E Flat Major (Schubert) AK 1180-2 


Ida Haendel (violin) with the National Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Basil Cameron 


Concerto for violin and orchestra in D Major (Tchaikowsky) K 1444-7 
Automatic couplings AK 1444-7 


Maurice Gendron ('cello) with The London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Karl Rankl 


Concerto for ’Cello and Orchestra in B Minor (Dvorak) K 1437-41 
Automatic couplings AK 1437-4] 


Kathleen Ferrier (contralto) with The London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent 


Art Thou Troubled ? from ‘‘Rodelinda’’ (Handel) 
What is Life? (Che Faro?) from ‘‘Orpheus'’ (Gluck) K 1466 


DecCd....,.0« 
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EXCLUSIVE RECORDINGS 


MAGGIE TEYTE 
FRENCH SONGS 





BERLIOZ 
Le Spectre de la Rose 
L’Absence, Op. 7, No. 4 


DUPARC 
L’Invitation au voyage 
Phidyle 


DEBUSSY 
Proses Lyriques 
De Reve 
De Fleurs 
De Soir 
Le jet d'eau 


Price 41.9.4 
Postage 2/- 





ODA SLOBODSKAYA 
RUSSIAN SONGS 





TANEIEV 
My heart is throbbing 
Dreams 
Nocturne 
In the silence of the night 


CESAR CUI 
The Statue 


RACHMANINOV 
The Lilacs 
How fair this spot 


TCHEREPNIN 


| would have kissed you 


TCHAIKOWSKY 
The Golden Cornfields 
So soon forgotten 
Was not | once like a tender blade 
that sprung 
Had | only known 


Price £1.9.4 
(Text Book I/- extra) 
Postage 2/- 


These exclusive Recordings are already 


famous. I have been fortunate in securing a 


few more sets. Early application is advisable. 


FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTONS (MAIL ORDER) LTD. 


LONDON, W.1. WELBECK 2374-5 


28a, DEVONSHIRE STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
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between orchestra and chorus is better on 
this side, but some words are still lost. 
The B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra and 
Chorus conducted by Walter Goehr per- 
form with verve and give the music real 
life and movement. I hope they will fare 
better with the engineers next time. J.M. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Frances Ellegaard (piano): Polonaise 
in A flat major, Op. 53 (Chopin). 
Decca Kr600 (12 in., 5s. g4d.). 

In recent months a number of distin- 
guished pianists, such as Lipatti, Mal- 
cuzynski, Orloff and Solomon, have made 
recordings of works by Chopin. One 
might question points in their interpreta- 
tion, but their records are authoritative 
because each one of them is a master of the 
keyboard. Frances Ellegaard is a name 
new to the gramophene in this country and 
the appearance of a new recording of such a 
well-known work as Chopin’s Polonaise in 
A flat major, Op. 53, naturally invites com- 
parison with other recordings of the same 
iece. 

. Unfortunately Mme. Ellegaard is not 

in the same class with the pianists listed 

above. Her technique seems inadequate 
and her performance uncontrolled. Com- 
parison with Malcuzynski’s recent record- 
ing, reviewed in the April number of THE 

GRAMOPHONE, weighs the scales heavily 

against her. 

One of the essentials in any dance move- 
ment is its rhythm, and the Polonaise is no 
exception. Without its characteristic rhythm 


firmly played, it loses shape and vigour. 


Mme. Ellegaard’s performance is un- 
rhythmical, and one wonders whether she 
has ever heard that Chopin always had a 
metronome on his piano. She is obviously 
worried by some passages and her perform- 
ance is untidy and hurried. To give one 
eximple, the famous double-scale passage, 
which occurs several times throughout the 
work, sounds breathless instead of brilliant. 
If one compares this performance with 
Malcuzynski’s playing of the same passage, 
his grading of crescendos and phrasing, his 
subtle rhythmic freedom and. his faultless 
pedalling, one realises how unfortunate this 
new issue is. One further example: if one 
compares the opening of side two of both 
recordings, it sounds as if she were struggling 
through the octave passages in which 
Malcuzynski excels. .M. 


OPERATIC AND SONGS 


Aksel Schiétz (tenor), Gerald Moore 
(piano): Mein!: Pause: Mit dem 
grinen Lautenbande: Der Jager: 
Eifersucht und Stolz: Die liebe 
Farbe (Part 1) from ‘“ Die Schéne 
Miillerin * (Miiller-Schubert). Sung 
in German. H.M.V. DB6256-7 (12 ins., 
14s. 8d.). 

This new batch of the ‘“‘Schéne Miillerin’”’ 
songs contains the best singing that Aksel 
Schiétz has given us so far ; but I am still 
left unmoved, emotionally, by the perform- 
ance. There is every evidence of fine phras- 
ing, an alert rhythmic sense, and a voice of 
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beautiful quality: but Mr. Schiétz con- 
tinues to do disturbing things. Der Jager, 
excellently though it is sung, would have 
been even better with the use of less voice 
and a more sinister tone. FEifersucht und 
Stolz is the best done of this new group, but 
Die liebe Farbe, which follows it (and will 
have its last verse on the first side of the 
records due next month), is, to my mind, 
entirely miscalculated. ‘‘ My love was fond 
of green’’ (Mein Schutz hat’s griin so 
gern), the burden of this sad little song, 
should be sung, surely, mezza-voce, and not 
mezzo-forte and even forte. Gerald Moore 
sets the exact mood in the opening bars, 
but the singer takes a different view and 
one that cannot be justified when one looks 
at Schubert’s expression marks. Pause is 
beautifully sung until we come to the 
exquisite enharmonic modulation after the 
words ‘‘ Oft fliegt’s um die Saiten mit seufzendem 
Klang.” Mr. Schiétz again ignores the 
double piano marking and the sentiment of 
the words ‘‘ Is it the echo of my misery ? 
Is it the prelude of my songs to be ?”’ 
Mit dem griinen Lautenbande is more successful, 
though lacking in tenderness. So much 
care and thought must have gone into these 
recordings that it really worries me not to 
be able to praise them without reserve. 
That praise can be given to Gerald Moore, 
who so rarely disappoints, but the song- 
cycle cannot be brought to success by the 
pianist alone. 


Mark Raphael (baritone), Gerald Moore 
(piano): Num wandre, Maria : 
Herr, was tragt der Boden hier 
from ‘‘Spanisches Liederbuch’”’ 
(Heyse-Hugo Wolf). Sung in German. 
H.M.V. C3591 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 

It is good to have two of Wolf’s loveliest 
songs recorded again, and very well re- 
corded. The balance between voice and 
piano has evidently been handled with 
great care and the recording conveys a real 
feeling of intimacy. 

Nature has not granted Mark Raphael a 
beautiful voice: but singing so intelligent 
and deeply felt as this should commend 
itself to all lovers of the lied. Mr. Raphael’s 
fine sense of the phrase, his clear diction, and 
his ability to get to the heart of these songs, 
gave me much pleasure and Gerald Moore 
is at his grand best in each song. Joseph’s 
tender encouragement to Mary, now so 
near her time, and their long and weary 
journey to Bethlehem, is expressed in this 
superb song with the beauty of a great 
religious painting and Herr was tragt der 
Boden hier (with the opening figure of 
accompaniment Schubert so curiously an- 
ticipated in Dass sie hier Gewesen), a dialogue 
between a sinner and the crucified Christ, 
is one of the most deeply moving songs ever 
written. 

Paul Schoeffler (bass baritone), London 
Symphony Orchestra  (Rankl): 

J Wotan’s Farewell: Magic Fire 
Music (Wagner). Decca K1597-8 
(12 in., 11s. 7d.). 

Some time ago H.M.V. gave us a poor 
Wotan with a well recorded orchestra and 
now we have a fine Wotan with a poorly 
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recorded orchestra. These discs were made 
in the Assembly Hall of the Walthamstow 
Technical Institute and the result seems to 
show that the hall is not at all suitable for 
the purpose as it tends to take the bloom 
off the orchestral sound and is particularly 
unkind to the woodwind. There is a lack 
of clarity at the start of the first d'sc and 
again at the end where Wotan ends his first 
peroration and the wind play one of the 
most beautiful themes in ‘‘ The Ring.” 
There is no warmth when the strings take 
over the ‘‘ Kiss’? theme near the end of 
Part 2, and very little glitter and sparkle 
in the Fire Music. I also noticed a distinct 
change of level where Wotan summons 
Loge. 

All this is disappointing because Paul 
Schoeffler is a magnificent Wotan, having 
all the power and authority demanded by 
the part and lacking in Janssen’s singing 
of it. 

This is emphatically a recording which 
readers should hear for themselves and 
decide whether such fine singing com- 
pensates for so much blurred detail. 


Derek Barsham (boy soprano), Gladys 
Palmer (contralto), Norman Lums- 
den (bass), with London Symphony 
Orchestra (Stanford Robinson) : 
Nursery Scene from ‘‘ Boris Godou- 
nov’’ (Moussorgsky). Decca K1601 
(12 in., 5s. g4d.). 

It was a brilliant idea to cast Master 
Derek Barsham as the Tsarevitch Féodor, 
in the recent broadcast performance of 
‘Boris Godounov,”’ and the scenes in which 
he appeared were the most successful in the 
broadcast. No soprano, however boy-like 
the quality of her voice, could create so 
exactly the right impression and with such 
touching effect. The two scenes, which 
Decca has so enterprisingly chosen to 
record, are the Nurse’s Song about the 
gnat, the cricket and the flea, which 
Féodor follows with the hand-clapping 
song. This first side ends with the sudden 
entrance of Boris. The second side begins 
after the Czar has calmed the frightened 
nurse and child and Féodor plucks up 
enough courage to sing the Parrot Song. 
Much moved Boris draws the child to him 
and tells him how he longs to see him on 
the throne of Russia. 

Gladys Palmer knows how to act with her 
voice and gives an excellent character 
study of the nurse, and Norman Lumsden 
makes an impressive Boris: but, of course, 
Master Barsham steals the show. 

I imagine Moussorgsky’s original or- 
chestration is used in this interesting and 
well-recorded disc. The balance is good 
and the words are audible. ALR. 


Richard Tauber (tenor): Percy Kahn 
(piano): Come to me in my 
dreams (Bridge) ; Good night 
(Ronald). Sung in English. Parlo- 
phone RO20554 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 

A protean artist such as Richard Tauter 
cannot hope to avoid disappointments 
such as last month’s recording of songs by 

Grieg, though surely a singer is entitled to 

insist ON a proper accompaniment. Any- 
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way, this month the balance is to some 
extent redressed, and Mr. Tauber has 
called on his regular accompanist for these 
two English songs. It was said at 
Harringay that Mr. Tauber was skilfully 
covering up vocal deficiencies, but none 
are apparent here. Frank Bridge contri- 
buted four or five magnificent songs to the 
English repertory, and though this will be 
new to many it is as attractive in its way 
as Isobel. The words are by Shelley. Way 
back in the 1920’s the Editor devoted a 
column of an editorial to Joseph Hislop’s 
recordings of some songs by Landon Ronald, 
which remain historic documents since the 
composer was at the piano. Good Night— 
the words by Ma*hew Arnold—is quite 
charming, even if it cannot compare with 
its coupling. A first recording of any song 
by Bridge is an event, and collectors can 
buy this with confidence. 
R.W. 


SCOTTISH 


A further Scottish supplement is published 
by Parlophone. On F3369 the City of 
Glasgow Police Pipe Band under Pipe 
Major John MacDonald plays a selection 
of marches. On F3370 Jimmy Shand 
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and his Band play some Scottish Country 
Dances in Strict Tempo, one side containing 
reels and the other strathspeys. On 
F3371 The Mansfield Singers accom- 
panied on the piano by Peter Watson 
sing Bonny Strathyre from ‘‘ Songs of the 
North’? and Bonnie Gallowa’. This last 
record might be noted by others than 
Scotsmen. R.W. 


EDUCATIONAL 


A short educationai supplement from 
H.M.V. includes two more records by 
William Kimber, whose concertina play- 
ing at Headington (Oxon) inspired Cecil 
Sharp in his great work of collecting English 
folk songs and the whole movement of 
which Cecil Sharp House is now the 
monument. Bg578 has Getting Upstairs, 
Blue Eyed Stranger Double Set Back and 
Hunting the Squirrel, and Bg579 Haste to the 
Wedding and Trunkles. All these are 
Morris Dances from Headington. A third 
record is of Joan Sharp, Cecil Sharp’s 
daughter, playing some solo Morris jigs 
from Oxon and Gloucestershire on the 
pipe and tabor. These are Fool’ fig, 
None so pretty, Ladies’ Pleasure and Lumps 
of Plum Pudding (Bg577). R.W. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE By “HARLEQUIN ”’ 


For some time this column has deplored the 
prevailing standard of dance records, and 
while it is of course true that nothing is ever 
as good as it was to those of an older generation, 
this criticism is given some point by the current 
practice of reviving old tunes, which is invari- 
ably an admission of stagnation. After all, 
the commercial dance record was not always 
contemptuously dismissed as so much shellac 
for the fans, and old readers will remember 
the expert and often detailed reviews bestowed 
on the leading bands by Mr. Jackson. But 
to-day not even the inexpert “ Harlequin ”’ 
can afford to waste space over records labelled 
* slow fox-trot,”’ but which are in fact nothing 
but an unimaginative and routine background 
for what I suppose must be called a “ croonette.”’ 

It must be well over twenty years ago that 
Horatio Nicholls gave the English-speaking 
world his Souvenirs, of which we have recently 
had a surfeit. Now comes Heartaches, dating 
from 1931, when Jack Payne, then at the 
B.B.C., made a quite brilliant record of it, 
emphasising the heavy rhythmic beat for which 
it calls. This month you can hear this tune 
from Archie Lewis with Geraldo on Parlo. 
F2234 and Paul Rich with Lou Preager on 
Col. FB3323, the vocal taking up most of the 
record, and the tune taken at so slow a pace 
as to be almost unrecognisable. Doubtless that 
is intentional, but it is none the less pointless 
to label such records as “ dance,’’ and the 
billing should be in reverse, i.e., precedence 
should be given to the crooner, since the band 
has relegated itself to the background. The 
reverse of these records contain The little old 
mill (Geraldo) and The first day of summer 
(Preager). If you want to dance to Heartaches 
there is Victor Silvester on’ Col. FB3324, 


coupled with Come back to Sorrento, another old- 
timer which is having a new lease of life under 
surprising circumstances ! But if you want just 
a glimpse of the fun we used to have listen to 
Ted Weems on H.M.V. BD1172. It must be 
ten years since we heard from this band, and 
it may well be that this record is a re-issue, 
as one side contains Heartaches (no vocal), and 
the other Piccolo Pete, of which Jack Hylton 
made a classic recording. Well, ten years ago 
this record might have been passed over, but 
to-day it comes as a welcome reminder of the 
days that used to be, days which produced the 
dance records which still remain on collectors’ 
shelves. 

If you still lack Souvenirs there is a record by 
The Squadronaires on Decca F8774, coupled 
with That’s the beginning of the end, which is not 
to hand, and Bing Crosby has done it on 
Bruns. 03779 with the sinister Temptation, a 
contrasted record to interest the fans, but 
frankly not otherwise anything to write about. 
Bing also obliges with A Gal in calico and Oh, 
but I do on 03775, again a record for which 
thousands must be waiting, but not likely to 
make converts. 

There is a vogue now for what I can only 
call neo-boogie-woogie of unprecedented coarse- 
ness allied to freak words in the manner of Open 
the door, Richard, now recorded by Louis Jordan 
and his Tympani Five on Bruns. 03778. 
The reverse of this, Ain’t nobody here but us 
chickens, is of this order, and while this is novel 
and mildly amusing, would you really want to 
hear it twice ? Anyway, please hear it once. 
We can’t have people saying ‘“‘ Why wasn’t I 
told about this?’’ A second record from 
Lou Preager contains revivals, but is com- 
mended because it is an attempt to get out of 
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the rut and to allow the band to show its paces. 
There are no vocals, but the playing is 
uninspired and terribly routine. But Col. 
FB3327 is a move in the right direction. Titles 
are On the sunny side of the street and Who’s sorry 
now? Apart from Crosby, the best record of 
Dear old Donegal is that by Joe Loss on H.M.V. 
BD5981, with Elizabeth Batey giving a 
delightful performance, though she vulgarises 
that excellent song from ‘“ Annie Get Your 
Gun,” I got the sun in the morning, of which the 
band gives quite a good account. Just think 
what Hylton might have done with a number 
like this ! 


Billy Thorburn’s combination ‘“ The 
Organ, the Dance Bane and Me”? is much 
brighter than the title suggests. The cinema 
organ, for which the vogue of pre-war days 
seems thankfully to have passed (one good 
mark, at least, for contemporary taste !), is. 
mercifully reticent, and there is ample oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Thorburn’s very personal piano 
style. If you were the only girl in the world is not 
exactly as written by Mr. Ayer, the rhythm 
being unusual, though not altogether without 
charm, while Max and Harry Nesbitt’s How 
did I know? was well worth reviving (Parlo. 
F2235). : 


Mention of “ Annie Get Your Gun’”’ leads 
me to a revaluation of the American invasion 
of the London stage. THE GRAMOPHONE is 
quite naturally not normally invited to theatrical 
first nights, but having seen “‘ Oklahoma ’”’ I 
can sympathise with colleagues reviewing ballet 
and film music without a knowledge of the 
context, and of the many lessons to be learnt 
at Drury Lane, there are surely some for the 
gramophone. When Reginald Burston took 
his stand on the rostrum, which was for so 
long the home of Hermann Finck, I felt that 
if I had to listen to one more rendering of 
People will say we're in love I would scream ! 
Yet from the moment the curtain rose, all was 
enchantment, and even the music sounded 
fresh. I do not think it is an exaggeration to 
say that no recording of this music, and certainly 
not the original American stage recording, 
gives the slightest indication of its place in the 
show. No doubt the same is true of “ Annie 
Get Your Gun,”’ which I have not yet seen. 
It is a thousand pities that the new H.M.V. 
records by the London company (C3595-6) 
have not arrived for review, because it would 
be interesting to see how this problem has been 
tackled. An obvious instance of stupid record- 
ing is Poor Jud is daid, which torn from its 
context is offensive, whereas the inclusion of 
even a few words of introductory text would 
have saved it. There is no need to be afraid 
of talking on records. Scraps of dialogue were 
used extensively when recording extracts from 
musical comedies during their hey-day, and 
used with discretion they can bring life to a 
performance. But what does make an absolute 
nonsense is Frank Sinatra drooling his way 
across a side in a chorus and a bit of People will 
say we're in love—adagio. Of ceurse a popular 
idol is expected to twist anything to his own 
style, and I suppose no harm is done, provided 
people realise that this has about as much 
relation to “‘ Oklahoma ’”’ as has Tiger Rag to 
Die Meistersinger. (Sinatra’s record is Col. 
DB2307 coupled with They say it’s wonderful 
from “ Annie,’’? which has not arrived, but 
obviously a coupling to sell in thousands !) 
It will be remembered that the Columbia 
records of the London “ Annie’’ company 
were not sent for review, so that what I have 
written above must be read with reservations 
in respect of these two important sets. But 
what the gramophone needs desperately is 
personality. We talk of the art that conceals 
art, and the first duty of anyone in front of a 
microphone is to make his audience forget it. 
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That was true of such diverse artists as Sophie 
Tucker, Ronald Frankau, Pola Negri and 
Anna Neagle. There is no ironmongery at 
Drury Lane, and when we can get the micro- 
phone out of the English music-hall we shall 
be on the road to bringing humanity back to 
the gramophone. 


Again in this connection a non-arrival is the 
record of They say it’s wonderful by Janet 
Hamilton-Smith and John Hargreaves, 
and the fact that this song has been given to 
Mr. Hargreaves, who was recently heard in 
Mozart, may be an omen. The coupling is 
This is my lovely day from “‘ Bless the Bride,’’ 
and the accompanying orchestra is conducted 
by Eric Robinson (H.M.V. Bg576). For 
dancing there is Victor Silvester playing 
They say it’s wonderful and I got the sun in the 
morning on Col. FB3325. 


Other dance records this month are The 
Skyrockets in Try a little tenderness and Linda 
on H.M.V. BD5982, Primo in a 
characteristic performance of Oh! Oh! Maria 
and Punch and Judy Man, for the benefit of 
Middlesex County Council, on Decca F8783, 
Felix Mendelssohn in a pleasant record of 
Moonlight and Shadows and a rather dull tune 
called Sweet Leilani on Col. FB3322, Leslie 
Douglas on Regal-Zono MR3792 in Down 
the Old Spanish Trail and Huggin’ and Chalkin’ 
(see boogie-woogie reference above), while in 
the same vein Joe Daniels serves up Boogie 
Band and Savannah Stomp on Parlo. F2233. 


Down the old Spanish trail, which is not the 
kind of song one expects from Kenneth Leslie- 
Smith, who wrote the music for “ Puritan 
Lullaby,” is an obvious choice for Monte Rey, 
who couples it with Mia canzon’d’amour on Col. 
FB3321. But the vocal record of the month is 
undoubtedly Al Jolson singing Rock-a-bye 
your baby with a Dixie melody and California, here 
I come on Bruns. 03719. These old songs were 
put into the film “The Jolson Story,’’? and 
though Mr. Jolson is not everybody’s cup of 
tea, he is indeed a personality. Recording 
surprisingly good for Brunswick. Keep it up. 
Again, the re-appearance of Greta Keller 
will bring back memories for many. She made 
one of the great records of all time—Lamplight 
with Fred Hartley—but for the rest was rather 
a second-rate Marlene. These two records 
look and sound like re-issues, but there will 
be not a few ready to part with the necessary 
cash for The touch of your hand and Easy to love 
on M607 and Falling in love with love and The 
very thought of you (remember Ray Noble’s 
lovely record) on M608 (note the red label 
price). The accompanist is not named, but 
should be. By contrast here is a newcomer— 
Joseph Locke. Competing with Monte Rey, 
though his style is more Saxon than Latin, 
he sings Santa Lucia and Come back to Sorrento 
on Col. DB2322 (again, note dark-blue label), 
I cannot say that he is altogether successful in 
these Neapolitan airs, but he has a pleasant 
voice and will be welcome again. Record also 
notable for accompanying orchestra under 
George Scott-Wood, always an interesting 
person on records. Paul Carpenter breaks 
new ground in a song called Maybe you'll be 
there, though the same cannot be said for Time 
after time on Decca F8778. The latter is also 
recorded this month by Steve Conway on 
Col. FB3326 with Beware my heart, with which the 
dance world had a brief say in culture’s colossal 
cinematic epic “‘ Carnegie Hall.’? When “ The 
Mikado ”’ was filmed, they let Kenny Baker 
sing Nanki-Poo, and whatever may have been 
said about that, he sings very pleasantly on 


Bruns. 03711 in The old lamplighter and Gersh- 
win’s Love walked in, with Russ Morgan giving 


support. Another Gershwin revival are the 
tunes used for the film ‘‘ The Shocking Miss 
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Pilgrim.’’ Of these Dick Haymes and Judy 
Garland sing Aren’t you kind of glad we did and 
For you, for me, for evermore on Bruns. 03776, 
while Dick Haymes adds Mi Vida and Another 
night like this from ‘‘ A Night in Rio”’ on 03777. 
In contrast to all these trans-Atlantic numbers, 
our own Gwen Catley, recently seen as Gilda 
in “ Rigoletto,’’ and whose records of the better 
known coloratura soprano songs have found 
much favour, withdraws quietly into the simple 
sentiment of Home, Sweet Home and The Last Rose 
of Summer on H.M.V. Bg574. The latter is 
“arranged by Stanford Robinson,’’ who thus 
takes his place with Beethoven, Mendelssohn 
and Flotow, all of whom seized hold of a tune 
rooted in antiquity and unfortunately anony- 
mous, though it is an irony of musical history 
that Flotow’s most successful opera ‘‘ Martha ”’ 
is successful only on account of this borrowed air. 
You will look far and wait long for a better 
record of these songs. 


Other vocals are Vera Lynn in Our Baby and 
The stars will remember (which need no word 
from me) on Decca F8781, Anne Shelton in 
A rainy night in Rio and Goodnight, you little rascal 
you on Decca F8772, The Andrews Sisters, 
dull this month, in Lilly Belle and The Blond 
Sailor on Bruns. 03610, and Jean Cavall falling 
down badly over Illusion (in English) and pick- 
ing himself up in a Charles Trenet song called 
Que Reste-T-il nos amours (in French—spelling 
as listed) on H.M.V. Bg575. 


Welcome back to Larry Adler, recently 
touring this country with an astonishing 
arrangement of Mozart’s Oboe Quartet. We 
might have a movement on records with Larry 
on the mouth-organ, and the piano filling in. 
When he complained of empty seats at Sheffield, 
I suggested that he had been away a long time, 
the novelty of the mouth-organ had worn off, 
he was no longer alone in this field, and it was 
a long time since any records had been issued. 
Well, here’s a new one. Debussy’s Clair de 
Lune on the mouth-organ is certainly one for 
the novelty shelf, though Dinicu’s Hora Stacato 
on whatever instrument will never sound quite 
so thrilling as when played by a violin virtuoso— 
Ginette Neveu was the last. (Bruns. 03720.) 


Rawicz and Landauer also turn to Debussy. 
Is it not food for considerable thought that in a 
little over twenty years a composer whom Edwin 
Evans had to introduce to the English public 
with the tact of a Foreign Secretary has pene- 
trated ‘‘ Miscellaneous and Dance’’? Yet 
thirty years after “‘ Le Sacre de Printemps ”’ 
was voted an outrage on society Walt Disney 
delighted our children with it in “ Fantasia.” 
Not that this piano duo are anything but 
correct in their playing of Debussy’s First 
Arabesque, always associated on the gramophone 
with Mildred Dilling. It is on the reverse, 
where they play Falla’s Danse Rituel du Feu, 
that the fire nearly goes out. Any suggestion 
of the mechanical, or of the pianola, would 
kill this instantly, and long before those final 
exasperating chords, which are always a tantle to 
count, like those at the end of Beethoven’s 
Eighth, our interest has evaporated. A record 
to argue about, and therefore to buy. (Col. 
DB2324.) 

Before the war we used to get occasional 
records by the Orchestre Raymonde, with 
whom Walter Goehr, whose interests extend 
from Monteverde’s Vespers to the delights of 
Tuesday Serenade and the present direction 
of the B.B.C Theatre Orchestra, regaled us with 
exciting arrangements of little known popular 
music (which may be an Irish bull, but like 
other of the breed conveys the appropriate 
impression !). They now present on Decca 
a movement from Haydn Wood’s Suite “London 
Landscapes”’ called The Horse Guards, Whitehall, 
a brilliant and tuneful march, with The Runaway 
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Rocking Horse, a salon piece of considerable 
charm and which bears repeated hearings. 
This record is a nap and augurs well for the 
future (M605). A second record (K1596) 
contains some of Mr. Goehr’s music for the 
film of “‘ Great Expectations ’’—Estella and the 
Waltz—but this has not arrived. Nor has 
Mantovani playing Tell me, Marianne and El 
Toreador on Decca F8771. 


“Music of Jerome Kern”? is the title of a 
two-part twelve-inch record by André Koste- 
lanetz (Col. DX1384). No more need be said, 
except that among favourites is a tune called 
Yesterdays, which is handled with imagination 
and brings these memories to a fragrant end. 
Peter Yorke forsakes his usual selection to 
record Eric Coates’ Sleepy Lagoon and Prevost’s 
Intermezzo, both played with quiet restraint and 
making an excellent record of light music. 
(Col. DB2323). The same applies to Sidney 
Torch, whose Samba Sud can be described as a 
‘concert samba’”’ (didn’t they call Samum a 
“symphonic fox-trot”? at Blackpool ?). On 
the other side Friml’s The Donkey Serenade is 
given all the elegance of a thoroughbred, and 
room is found for the same composer’s Sympathy 
waltz in the middle. If the music is hackneyed, 
the playing is anything but (Parlo. R3049). 


As for Harry Davidson, his adventures in 
Old Time Dance Music have taken him so far 
afield that it is some time since he gave us 
anything we have ever heard before. But if 
there is anybody who has yet to hear Ricketts’ 
march On the Quarter Deck he has not moved 
around much. Major F. J. Ricketts died a few 
years ago. Under the name of Alford he wrote 
Colonel Bogey, which proved to be Britain’s 
answer to The Washington Post, and only second 
to the Colonel is On the Quarter Deck, certainly 
in the first flight of marches written by anybody. 
How you will react to this in the guise of a 
“ marine four-step ’’ I cannot say, but as such 
it appears as the 47th number on Mr. David- 
son’s generous dance programme, coupled with 
The Imperial Waltz, sub-titled ‘ Original” 
(accept no other !) as No. 48 (Col. DX1383). 
There is another record by this band on Decca 
F8782, which is not to hand, but which readers 
may care to note in view of the fact that it is 
comparatively cheaper in price. Tunes are 
Bric-d-brac, a polka, and The Mascot, a veleta. 
Also on Decca, and most unfortunately not sent 
for review (and this applies to all Decca twelve- 
inch records this month) is a_ three-sided 
quadrille called The Circus Girl, played by the 
Galloway-Ruault Old Time Dance Or- 
chestra, directed by Bobbie Howell. On the 
last side is Valse Caressante (Decca K1620-1). 
Lastly, to send you on your holiday in a proper 
mood, or to invoke a holiday mood for those 
who must stay at home, is the Melachrino 
record of ‘“‘ Memories of the Ballet,’’ a generous 
selection with a sizeable piece of the Sleeping 
Beauty Waltz to top up with. If this is to be a 
series, it should be as popular as the pre-war 
“ Nights of the Ballet’ (H.M.V. C3594). 


In addition to those records already men- 
tioned, the following have not arrived for 
review: Georges Guétary, Magdalena and 
I dreamt I was back in Paris (Col. DB2327) ; 

hine Bradley, Smile right back at the sun, 
Don’t fall in love, The Royal Minuet and How 
lucky you are (Decca F8780 and 8779); Edmundo 
Ros, Another night like this and Maracas (Decca 
F8777) ; Ted Heath, The best years of our lives 
and Try a little tenderness (Decca F8776) ; 
Harry Roy, Imaginez and Guilty (Decca F8773); 
Cyril Stapleton, Who do you love, I hope and 
They say it’s wonderful (Decca F8775) ; Charlie 
Kunz, Piano Medley (Decca F8784); The 
Sentimentalists, You went away and left me and 
Just before I fall asleep (Decca F8785) ; Billy 
Cotton, The little old mill and Harriet (Rex 
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10239) ; Hoagy Carmichael, Huggin’ and 
Chalkin’ and Ol: Buttermilk Sky (Bruns. 03709) ; 
and Carmen Cavallaro (with Band), Through 
a thousand dreams and Sonata (Bruns. 03721). 


Late Arrivals. Since writing this review, 
the records listed above have arrived. There 
are two outstanding issues—the H.M.V. 
records from ‘‘ Oklahoma’’ and the Decca 
Quadrille. The former is in the nature of Vocal 
Gems, although it covers four twelve-inch sides. 
On the whole this is adequate, but a narrative 
song like Kansas City loses much of its point 
with only one verse, and we could have done 
with more of All or Nothing. However, these are 
undoubtedly the best records we have had to 
date and are extremely well sung by the Drury 
Lane company. The only satisfactory recording 
from this show would have been an album set 
of ten-inch records on the lines of Noel Coward’s 
** Conversation Piece,’’ but in these days that is 
doubtless impossible. The three-sided twelve- 
inch Quadrille is, I think, unique in the history 
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of the gramophone and is thus commended 
apart from any intrinsic merit it may have, and 
judgment on that score must be left to older 
readers. The recording is good, and each move- 
ment is announced. Numbers as above. 

Last month, under ‘“ Music for Films,’’ 
reference was made to a recording from “ The 
Overlanders.’”’ This has now arrived. The 
music is by John Ireland, and has, I understand, 
been arranged by Ernest Irving to form a single 
concert piece, in which form it is here played 
by The London Symphony Orchestra under 
Muir Mathieson. Like ‘“ Nanook of the 
North’? (now revived), “ The Overlanders ”’ 
might justly be described as an epic, and this 
music has the open-air character of this film of 
Australian pioneering. It is heavily scored, but 
the recording is brilliant. As one of the few 
English composers who is at home with the 
piano, is it not high time that we had a recording 
of the Sonata, or if this is too ambitious a start 
might be made with the three London Pieces ? 
(Decca K1602.) 
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This information is given for the interest of 
eaders only, and the records mentioned are not 
available in Great Britain. 


FRENCH H.M.V. 

DBr1143-4—Phantasiestiicke, Op. 73 
(Schumann), 3 sides; Romance, A major, 
Op. 69 (Fauré). Pierre Fournier (’cello), 
Babeth Lénoet (piano). 

DAs50r0—Fantasie pour Harpe, Op. 95 (St. 
Saens). Lily Laskine. 

DB11145-9 S—Violin Concerto (Brahms), 9 
sides. Ginette Neveu and Philharmonia 
Orch., cond. Dobrowen. 

DAs5006—Capriccio-valse, Op. 7 (Wieniawski). 
Blanche Tarjus (violin), M. Monard 
(piano). 

DAs5007—Petite Valse ; 
mans); Etude No. 6 
Laskine (harp). 


La Source (Hassel- 
(Heller). Lily 


FRENCH COLUMBIA 
LFX723-6—Symphonie Espagnole (Lalo), 7 
sides; Sonata No. 6 for unacc. Violin 
(Bach): Prelude, violin solo. Z. France- 
scatti and Columbia Symphony Orch., 
cond. A. Cluytens. 
LFX718-g—Italian Concerto (Bach). 
Girard (harpsichord). 
LFX720-2—Romeo and Juliet (Tchaikovsky), 
Vienna Philharmonic Orch., cond. H. 
von Karajan. (Issued in West Africa as 


LCX105-7.) 


Pauline 


FRENCH PATHE 

PDT135-8 S—Les deux Pigeons, Ballet Suite 
( Messager), 5 sides. 

PDT138—Phédre Overture (Massenet). Both 
by Colonne Orch., cond. Jean Fournet. 

PDT132—Preludes (O. Messaien): Les sons 
impalpables du réve; La colombe; Le 
nombre léger. Y. Loriod (piano). 

PD67-8—Extracts from Réve de Valse (0. 
Strauss). Lina Dachary, Raymond Mal- 
vasio, and Willy Clément. 


CZECH ESTA 
F5195—Prelude, Op. 3, No. 2 (Rachmaninov) ; 
Troika, Op. 37, No. 11 (Tchaikovsky). 


O. Vondrovic (piano). 
F5196—Jeux d’eau (Ravel) ; Reflets dans l’eau 
(Debussy). O. Vondrovic. 
F5197—Foreboding ; Death (Jandcek). Z. Jilek 
(piano). 


RECORD ISSUES 


F5198—Etude, C major (Smetana) ; 
Fire Dance (Falla). Z. Jilek. 
F5199-200—Fantasia, No. 5 for }-tone piano, 


Ritual 


3 sides; Suite, No. 1 for }-tone piano 
(Haba). K. Reiner. 

F5201—Fantasia No. 10 for }-tone piano 
(Haba). K. Reiner. 

F5202—Fantasia, Op. 15, for }-tone piano 
(Reiner). K. Reiner. 


F5203—Wedding on the Eiffel Tower (M. 
Ponc)—}-tone suite for Cocteau’s play. 
National Dramatic Theatre Orch., cond. 
Ponc. 

F5204—Old women—extract rom _ }-tone 
quartet to words of Fr. Halase (7. Seidel). 
M. Buresova (declamation) and Haba 
String Quartet. 

F5205-6—}-Tone Quartet, Op. 7 (Haba), 3 
sides ; Suite No. 1 for }-tone piano (Haba). 
Haba Quartet and K. Reiner, respectively. 

F5208—Twelve white hawks (Novdk) ; 
Bohemian Chorale (Praus). Prague 
Smetana Choir, cond. O. Hilmer. 

F5213-6—The Four Ballades (Chopin). A. 

Kremérova (piano). 

H5179—Otello (Verdi): Salce, salce.... S. 
Jelinkova and L. Hanzalikova. 

D2101—It is not the wind ; Oh if you could ; 
The Rose and the Nightingale (Rimsky- 
Korsakov) . 

D2102—Pimpinella ; 
kovsky). 

D2103—In my blood the fire of desire burns 
(Glinka) ; If I could express in one word 
( Tchaikovsky) ; Sadko: Song of the Indian 
Guest. 

D2104—Do not sing ; I remember. . . (Glinka) ; 
In moonlight night (Tchaikovsky). All 
these by G. P. Vinogradov (tenor), K. 
Vinogradov (piano). 


CZECH ULTRAPHON 
(Alias ‘‘ SUPRAPHON ”’ for export) 

G14484-5—Sonata Romantica (E. F. Burian). 
J. Peska (violin), J. H. Tichy (piano). 

C14867—Majestic Night (Novdk) ; Fairies 
and Strange water (From 10 songs with 
traditional words, 7. Suk). Moravian 
Teachers’ Choir. 

G14799-800—Excerpts from Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet and Othello, in English, by A. 
Clunes, Fay Compton, J. Hawkins and 
E. Kentish. 

H18129—Symphony, D major (V. Mica, 1694- 
1743) :—Allegro and Fugue. Czech Phil- 
harmonic Orch., cond. R. Kubelik. 


At a noisy ball (Tchai- 
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H18130—Freedom Morning (M. Blitzstein). 
Czech Radio Sym., cond. H. Weisgall. 

H18131—Overture in F (Weisgall). The same. 

H18132—Shakespeare Festival March 1864 
(Smetana). F.O.K. Sym. Orch., cond. 
Smetacek. 


S.S.R. 

State Music Trust issues for the first quarter cf 
1947 include: 
06820-33—Symphony No. 5 _ (Shostakovitch). 

Leningrad Phil. Orch., cond.’ Mravinsky. 
07773-4 and 05884-7—Symphony No. 18, C 
major (Miaskovsky). State Orch., cond. 
Gauk. 
14100-2, 14105-9, 13745A-6A—Sonata No. 6, 
Op. 82 (Prokofiev). V. Merzhanov (piano). 
13952-7—-Romeo and Juliet, Suite No. 1 
(Prokofiev). Bolshoi Theatre Orch., cond. 


Feier. 


ITALIAN CETRA 
BB25162—A Night on Bare Mountain (Mous- 
sorgsky). Cond. Markevitch. 
BB25175—Sarabande (Debussy-Ravel) ; 
bois (Chabrier). 

BB25180—Andante cantabile, from Quartet 
Op. 11 (Tchaikovsky). All by the Florence 
May Festival Orch., cond. .Markevitcb 
and Gui. 

BB25150—Ernani—Oh de’ verd ’anni miei ; 
Gioconda—O monumento. A. Reali 
(baritone). 


SWISS ELITE 
4482-6 and 7020-3—Elegie, Op. 36 (O. Schoeck) 
—Song Cycle for solo voice and Chamber 
Orch. to words of Lenau and Eichendorff. 
F. Loeffel (bass) and Ensemble, cond. 
K. Rothenbiihler. 
7o10-1—Lamentatio angelorum (R. Blum). 
Zirich Radio Orch., cond. Robert Blum. 
7o18-g—Herbst (W. Burkhard)—Cantata, 
Op. 36, for Soprano, Violin, ’Cello and 
Piano. E. Scherz-Meister (soprano) and 
trio. 
7015-7—Missa ad quatuor voces inaequates, 
organo comitante, Op. 59 (A. Moeschinger). 
Bern Radio Vocal Quartet, O. Scharrer 
(organ). 
hansons to texts of C. F. Ramuz 
(Jean Binet) : Chanson devant la guérite ; 
Complainte ;_ Petite fille; Chanson de 
route. Hugues Cuénod (tenor), Suisse 
Romande. Small orch., cond. J. Binet. 
(The above are part of the Swiss Composers’ 


Association series.) 


Sous 


The Réntgen Quartet 
7933-4—String Quartet, D major, Op. 76, 
No. 3 (Haydn). 
7035-7—String Quartet, B flat, K.458 (Mozart). 
7038-40—String Quartet, F major, Op. 96 
( Dvofak). 


Orazio Frugoni (piano) 
7031—Etude, Op.10, No. 3; Waltz, Op. 64, 
No. 2 (Chopin). 
7032—Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt). 


N. Aeschbacher and Peter Mieg 
7008-g—Concerto for Two pianos (P. Mieg). 


FINNISH ELECTRO 
3119—Hymn to Thais the unforgettable ; On 
a balcony by the sea (Sibelius). 
3120—Diamonds in the March snow; Bel- 
shazzar: Song of the Jewish Girl (Sibelius). 
All by Aulikki Rautawaara (soprano) with 

orch., cond. J. Jalas. 


AND AN AMERICAN ASTONISHMENT 
ARTIST RECORDS, Set JS 12 
130%-2—Excerpts from Wozzeck (Berg). 
Charlotte Berner (soprano) and Janssen 

Sym., Los Angeles. 
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The Stars turn on these new 
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Richard Tauber 
with Piano Accompaniment by Percy Kahn 
Come to me in my 
Dreams - - - >RO 20554 
Good Night - . 














Geraldo 
and his Orchestra 
The Little Old Mill - 
Heartaches - - } mad 
Sidney Torch 
and his Orchestra 
Samta Sud - - - 
The Donkey Serenade } R 3049 









Billy Thorburn’s 


The Organ, The Dance Band, and Me 


If you were the only 
girl in the World - >F2235 
How did | know? - 








Joe Daniels 


and his Hotshots 


Boogie Band : 
Savannah Stomp - 





New Scottish Records 
CITY OF GLASGOW POLICE JIMMY SHAND 


and his Band 
PIPE BAND SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCES; 
Directed by Pipe Major John MacDonald MEDLEY OF REELS—Corn Rigs ; 


Old Bog Hole; The Punch Bowl. SET 
SELECTION OF MARCHES— OF STRATHSPEYS — Lord Lyndoch ; 
Lochheil’s Welcome to Glasgow ; Top of 


The Duke of Gordon; Laird o’ Thrums ; 
Ben Lomond ; Glasgow Gaelic Club ; Mac- _ Lady Ann Hope - + F 3370 
Donald’s away to the Wars; Neil Flaherty’s 
Drake. Kenmure’s Awa’; Persevering Lover; THE MANSFIELD SINGERS : 
Bonnie Bundee ; Cock of the North; The Bonnie Strathyre; Bonnie 
Cameron Men - - F 3369 Gallowa’ - - ~ F 3371 





The 1947 Super-Rhythm Style Series 
SANTO “PECK” PECORA 
and his Backroom Boys 
No. 37—Magnolia Blues; No. 38—I never knew just 
what a ga! could Do - ~ - - R 3050 
DUKE ELLINGTON 
and his Orchestra 
No. 41—Su'try Sunset - 2 
No. 42—Jam-A-D:tty “}R 3052 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 
and his Orchestra 
No. 39—One BassHit - 
No. 40—Things to ent R05 


‘PABLOPHONE: 





THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LTD,, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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DAVEY RADIO 
Overhauls and Modernisations — All Makes 
The Overhaul section of our Works, set up to 
deal with the mass of overhaul work resulting from 
the war, has now overtaken all arrears, and complete 
overhauls usually go through in about a fortnight. 
We can now offer to take in for complete overhaul 
and modernisation high-quality radio-gramophones 
and electric reproducers of makes other than our own. 
To each case we will give the same close individual 
study that we accord to our own instruments, so 
that the best result may be secured for the most 
reasonable outlay. 


Conversions of Old Cabinets 

We have already carried out a good number of 
very successful conversions of old cabinets, both 
acoustic and electric. These have shown a marked 
saving in cost to the customer as compared with the 
purchase of a new instrument, and we take a pride 
in tgeating each cabinet in such a fashion that a good- 
looking job is produced, as well as an efficient one. 


Connoisseur Pick-ups 

These excellent pick-ups, recently reviewed in 
this paper, are strongly recommended for the 
improvement of all pre-war electrical instruments. 
We have stocks available for immediate delivery. 


ACCESSORIES 


The following useful accessories are now available 
from stock : 

The Davey Cutter (for Fibre Needles) 7/6, plus 1/9 

Purchase Tax 

Ilvorine Stroboscopic Speed Tester 1/3 

Davey Wax Dressing, 2/- per packet, plus 6d. 

Purchase Tax 


THE MONTHLY LETTER 

Our ‘‘ Monthly Letter,’’ which is amongst the 
oldest, and certainly the most widely trusted, of 
critical reviews of records, is now much more 
attractively presented in its new format. It also costs 
more to produce, and we have found it necessary to 
increase the rate of subscription. All annual sub- 
scriptions and renewals are now at the rate of 5/6. 


E.M.G. 
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11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Telephones : TEMple Bar 7166-7 
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Our two ASTRA REPRODUCERS, The Standard 
and The Plus, are the cause of much animated dis- 
cussion among the many musicians and music-lovers 
who visit The Gramophone Exchange. . 


THE STANDARD is favoured by many, because it is 
more tolerant of records that are not up to the 
finest modern standards ; they consider that 
The Standard is the ideal instrument for those 
who already possess a large and treasured 
collection of discs. 


THE PLUS, on the other hand, shows up bad record- 
ings mercilessly, for nothing has been allowed to 
stand in the way of producing the most advanced 
instrument yet put before the public. Even 
those, who at present still prefer The Standard, 
readily admit that The Plus is an instrument 
that looks ahead into the future. 


ALL are agreed that never before have two instru- 
ments of such quality been available to lovers of 
recorded music. 


WE invite you to call at ASTRA HOUSE, so 
that you can listen to our two reproducers, and 
make your personal contribution to this interest- 
ing discussion. 


What 
do you 
think ? 


We would like to advise prospective owners of 
ASTRA Reproducers to place their orders in good time 
as we cannot now guarantee delivery of complete 
instruments in under three months. 


The Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 


Astra House 


121 & 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 3007 
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NEEDLES 





THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


Two packs available : 


(a) Metal Pyramids - - Export Only 
(b) Triangular Cartons - Home Trade 
Both contain genuine Golden Pyramid Needles 


Sole Makers and Patentees : 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH 
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HANDMADE 
AMPLIFIER, PICKUP AND SPEAKER 


Designed, built, tested and tuned as 


ONE COMPLETE UNIT 


FIRST CLASS REPRODUCTION 
ADMITS OF NO COMPROMISE ! 


Haphazard fitting of various makes of 
components will not do 





Are you using 
EXPERT 
Graded Thorn Needles 


You will, if you want good results, plus long 
record life. 


FULL DETAILS FROM : 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
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Duke Ellington and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 
** Trumpet No End (Blue Skies) (Irving 
Berlin) (Am. Musicraft 5815) 
*** Golden Feather (Ellington) (Am. Musicraft 
5823) 
(Parlophone R3048—3s. 114d.) 
**** Sultry Sunset (Ellington) (Am. Musicraft 
8 


5°13 
**%%* Fam-a-Ditty (Concerto for Four Jazz Horns) 
(Ellington) (Am. Musicraft 5847) 
(Parlophone R3052—3s. 114d.) 
5813/5—Ellington (pno) with Johnny Hodges, 
Russell Procope (altos); Jimmy Hamilton (ten, 


clart); Albert Sears (ten); Harry Carney (bar); 
Harold Baker, Shelton H.v.phill, Ray Nance, 
James Taft Jordan, Francs Williams (tts) ; 


Lawrence Brown, Claude Jones, Wilbur de Paris 


(tmbs); Fred Guy (gtr); Oscar Pettiford (bass) ; 
William ‘‘ Sonny ’’ Greer (dms). November 25th, 
1947 


5823—As above, plus William ‘‘ Cats '* Anderson 
(tpt). December 5th, 1946. 

5847—As for 5813. December 11th, 1946. 

These are all pieces which Ellington featured 
at his concert at New York’s famous Carnegie 
Hall last November, and in some of the titles the 
desire to provide something “ impressive ’’ for 
the occasion is as obvious as the end which it 
has achieved is at times somewhat questionable. 

Suffering most from the we-must-do-some- 
thing-spectacular complex is Trumpet No End. 

This is a fast and furious arrangement o 
Irving Berlin’s Blue Skies by ex-Andy Kirk, 
pianist, Mary Lou Williams, possibly still the 
most sincere and understanding of all American 
girl jazz piano players. 

don’t know whether Miss Williams origin- 
ally wrote it as a showcase for trumpet players, 
but it is certainly used as such here. Four of 
the Duke’s trumpet men take choruses in turn. 
The technique displayed is terrific. But about 
all it ends up in achieving is a fight between the 
four soloists to decide which can be the more 
excitedly frantic and which can squeal the 
highest note. ‘‘ Cat’’ Anderson wins in the 
last bar with quite a bit to spare. But that says 
nothing against the others, all of whom get out 
some fantastically high notes without turning a 
hair, although it has made most of mine stand 
on end. 

The side is not helped by poor recording. 
Even when one resorts to the volume control 
to compensate for the lack of volume on the 
record, it is still impossible to make the band 
sound “ close’’ and intimate. It always seems 
to be far away. 

Golden Feather, so named after critic-journalist- 
composer Leonard Feather’s wife, Jane, is a 
showcase for Harry Carney’s baritone. 

Again it is not helped by bad recording. 
Carney is too close to the microphone, the 
accompaniment by the rest of the band too far 
away. 

This has not only made Carney sound too 
heavily superimposed on the accompaniment 
which sounds too distant ; it has also exaggera- 
ted the volume contrasts between his soft and 
loud notes and had a detrimental effect on his 
tone. Some of his louder notes in the low 
register sound rough almost to the point of 
gaucheness. 

However, even this has not managed to 
conceal the artistry of Carney who, except for 
one or two rather trite phrases, plays withfall the 
feeling, imagination and technique one would 
expect from, America’s greatest baritone 
saxophonist. 

Fortunately Sultry Sunset suffers from no 
recording defect. In fact the reproduction is in 
every way excellent. 

The piece, which is another slow, exotic 
melody, is presented as a solo for that superb 
alto saxophonist Johnny Hodges. 

A feature of Hodges’ work has for long been 
the amount of glissando he uses to infuse feeling 
into his playing. With most others it would 
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sound cloying to the extent of sentimentality. 
But Hodges, who anyway is a law unto himself, 
does it with such superb technique that even if 
there are moments when one feels that a little 
less of it would be an improvement, it does 
nothing to prevent this from being a gripping 
performance which you must place on your 
Must list. ‘ 

The fastish and lively Jam-a-Ditty, which also 
gets home without any serious criticism of the 
recording, is sub-titled Concerto for Four 
Horns for the simple reason that it limelights 
Hamilton’s clarinet, Jordan’s trumpet, Larry 
Brown’s trombone, and Carney’s baritone, 
both individually and collectively. 

Except that Hamilton’s style is rather 
** classical ’’ for swing, all four go from good to 
quite sensational as soloists. 

But at least of equal interest and appeal is the 
way they work as a featured quartet, heard to 
best advantage towards the end of the side. It 
is in this spot that one has the best oppor- 
tunity of appreciating the unanimity of their 
phrasing and the clever writing which goes a 
long way towards making for a surprisingly 
good tonal blend between instruments which are 
mostly of somewhat contrasting colour. 

The record has places which do not quite 
hang together as they should and reveal that 
the Ellington band is not so consistently perfect 
as it was in the past. 

But with its brilliant soloists it is still, generally 
speaking, a magnificent combination, and even 
the aforementioned recording shortcomings 
and concert audience consciousness in some of 
these records cannot conceal the fact. 


Dizzy Gillespie and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 
**** One Bass Hit (Pt. II) (Gillespie, Raymond 
’ Brown) (Am. Musicraft 5609). 
(Recorded July 9, 1946.) 
**** Things To Come (Fuller, Gillespie) (Am. 
— 5611.) (Recorded July 9, 


1946.) 
(Parlophone R3051—3s. 114d.) 

If you’ve never heard bebop (or rebop, it’s 
all the same thing) music before, and you never 
hear it again, it won’t much matter provided 
you hear Things To Come, because this is rebop 
in extremis and if not completely in excelsis. 

For the moment, however, let’s deal with 
One Bass Hit, which also is near enough 
rebop for most people to want or be able to 
stomach—at any rate until they become more 
familiar with it and so can understand what it 
is all about. 

First thing I should explain is that, whether 
or not you will find the fact stated on the 
English label (and I can’t say because I am 
reviewing from a “‘ specimen ”’ copy), this is the 
second side of what in America was a double- 
sided record of the opus. Except that ‘‘ Dizzy ” 
Gillespie took all the trumpet solos, the first 
side is much the same thing, played by a 
smaller conbination, as the second side. 

Nevertheless, side two, being by a larger 
band, may be considered as a tonal develop- 
ment of side one ; consequently to appreciate 
it to the full one needs first to hear side one. I 
understand that the reason we have not yet 
been given side one is that the shell has not 
yet arrived from America, and that sooner than 
wait any longer for it Parlophone decided to 
issue side two by itself. Well, that’s all right as 
far as it goes, but I hope side one will be put 
out as soon as possible. 


Meanwhile, what you will hear on side two 
is some terrific (though under-recorded) bass 
playing while various soloists and sections make 
short comments and quote from such tunes as 
Good-hye Blues, weird but amazing trumpet 
playing by Dizzy Gillespie, and great exuber- 
ance by the band as a whole in a mix-up of 
short phrases and themes based on augmented 
chords and all the other ingredients which go to 
make up the bebop pattern. 

I say without fear of being accused of 
exaggeration that it is so unlike, and such an 
advance (?) on, any other “dance” band 
record yet put out over here that you are likely 
to wonder what is happening to dance music in 
America. 

But don’t let it get you down, because there is 
much worse to come, and you won’t have to 
wait longer to hear it than it takes you to turn 
over the disc and start off on Things To Come. 

No matter how fantastic you may have found 
One Bass Hit, you will think it quite con- 
ventional compared with the insight into what 
is described in ‘‘ Things To Come,”’ but what is 
apparently something which has already 
arrived. 2 

What this band in general, and the trumpets, 
including Mr. Gillespie, in particular, do not 
give out in the way of wild abandon as they tear 
through Walter Fuller’s frantic-paced but 
brilliant arrangement hasn’t yet been thought 
about. 

People who shine particularly in this orgy of 
bebop are vibraphonist Milton Jackson, whose 
solo is not only the sanest but also the most en- 
lightening and worth while part of the side, Porter 
Kilbert and his alto saxophone, and Dizzy 
Gillespie who is at once the maddest, most 
futuristic and most technically phenomenal of 
them all. I’m also giving a big hand to bass- 
fiddler Roy Brown, not only for getting through 
without fluffing a note in spite of the mad 
tempo, but also for a beat without which it 
would not always be easy to decide in what 
measure some of the phrases were being 
played. 

Taken all round, I have heard Dizzy Gillespie 
bands play better. But considering the stuff this 
one has to cope with, especially in Things To 
Come, it is not too rough and manages to keep 
in the groove surprisingly well. 


Benny Goodman and his Orchestra (Am.) 
** Hora Stacato (Grigorof, Dinicu, arr. 
Heifetz) (Am. Columbia HCO 2083) 
** Poor Butterfly (Hubble, Golden) (Am. 
Columbia HCO2084) 
(Columbia DB2326—3s. 114d.) 

Goodman (clart) with Lar McLinelli, John 
Rotella, William Shine, John Sims, Clifton Strick- 
land, Jnr. (Reeds); John Best, Nate Kazebier, 
Richard Mains, Dale Pearce (tpts); Leon Cox, 
Robert Cutshall (tmbs); Addison Collins, Jnr. 
(french horn) ; Victor Arno, Harry Bluestone, Howard 
Halbert, Dan be, Mischa Russell, Marshall 
Sosson (vins) ; Paul Robyn 
(violas); Cy Bernard, Arthur Kafton ('cellos) ; 
Joe Bushkin (jno); Bernard Kessel (gtr); Harry 
Babasin (bass); Louis Bellson (dms). October 15th, 


Hora Stacato is the quasi-classical piece by the 
Roumanian cafe violinist Dinicu which Jascha 
Heifetz adopted and re-arranged for his 
repertoire. 

Except that it is played strictly in tempo and 
has a passage towards the end in swing 
diom, this Goodman version presents the piece 
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in “ straight ’’ style with a large string section 
added to the dance instrumentation to maintain 
the “‘ legitimate ’’ atmosphere. 

The solo violin part is, of course, transcribed 
for Goodman’s clarinet and I cannot comple- 
ment him on the way he plays it. Only in the 
swing passage does he loosen up. The rest of the 
time he sounds stiff and spiritless. Also he makes 
mistakes. Note, for instance, the break in the 
trill in his opening bar. 

Any ordinarily good clarinet player could 
have done an equally satisfactory job, and for a 
musician who has added to his virtuosity in the 
dance field by making many and often very 
successful incursions into classical spheres I can 
only say that Mr. Goodman here puts up a 
pretty poor show. 

The strings are retained in Poor Butterfly, 
and while this is a pleasant enough record in its 
pretty-pretty way, I can no more find any reason 
for its having been included in the Columbia 
Swing Series than I can for the inclusion of 
Hora Stacato. 

(Note.—Stacato, with one ‘c,’ is the correct 
Roumanian spelling of the word.) 


Woody Herman and his Woodchoppers 
(Am.) 
*** Nero’s Conception (Shorty Rogers, Red 
Norvo) (Am. Columbia CCO4545) 
****Pam (Bill Bauer) (Am. Columbia 
CCO04547) 
(Columbia DB2325—3s. 114d.) 


Herman (alto, clart) with Joe ‘‘ Flip ’’ Phillips 
(tes); Saul ‘* Sonny ’’ Berman (tpt); Bill Harris 
(tmb); ** Red *’ Norvo (vib) ; Jimmy Rowles (po) ; 
Bill Bauer (gir); Chubby Jackson (bass); Don 
co (dms). Arr. Bill Bauer. Recorded May 20th, 
1946. 


Adopting for their treatment of these two 
ultra-languorous little melodies an atmosphere 
as sultry as any as that which has preceded a 
mid-summer storm, the nothing-if-not-different 
Herman super-soloists have attempted to give 
us the last word in small band music in the most 
modern rhythmic idiom. 

And in Pam they have succeeded. 

Woody Herman, best known to most of us as a 
clarinettist who over the years has varied from 
fair to excellent, features himself in this side as 
an alto saxophonist, and this gripping per- 
formance makes one wonder why he has not 
used this instrument much more frequently. 

“* Flip ”’ Phillips, the late Sonny Berman and 
Bill Harris follow as soloists and are at the top of 
their form. 

Jimmy Rowles may not be the last word when 
it comes to dealing with the rhythmic aspect of 
the piece, but he fills in attractively (note his 
playing in Phillips’s solo), and the only real 
complaint I have against this all-round most 
imaginative and alluring performance is that we 
do not hear more of “‘ Red ”’ Norvo. 

Nero’s Conception (whoever Nero may be) 
could have been equally good. But unfortu- 
nately Herman’s clarinet solo, which con- 
stitutes the whole of the first of the two choruses 
of which the side consists, is not up to Mr. 
Herman’s best standard. His tone is rather 
quavering and somehow his delivery fails to 


grip. 

But Phillips plays lovely tenor, and Bill 
Harris is superlative. Following an amazing 
entrance, during which, without batting an 
eyelid, he sails through a sequence of notes, 
some of which would be high even for a trumpet, 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
“Esquire’s Jazz Book” for 1944, 1945 
and 1946—an abridged edition of the annually 
issued American works, edited for publication 
in England by Ralph Venables. Peter Davies, 
Ltd., The Windmill Press, Kingswood, Tad- 
worth, Surrey. 16/- 
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he proceeds to take a most moving solo with a 
tone which is exquisite. 

If only Herman. . . . But even in spite of 
his shortcomings this, like Pam, is a record 
which is not only superlative for its tenor, 
trumpet and trombone solos, but which also 
brings a new atmosphere to small swing com- 
binations. 


Zep Meissner Dixieland Band (Am.) 
*** Who's Sorry Now (Ted Snyder) (Am. 
Royal 109A). January 3, 1946. 
** Riverboat Shuffle (Hoagy Carmichael, Dick 


Voynow) (Am. Royal 108A). March 
23, 1946. 
(Parlophone R3045—3s. 114d.) 
Meissner (clart) with R. Poland (ten); Joe A. 
Rushton, Jnr. (bass-sax); C. E. Mackey (tpt); 


- J. Daugherty (tmb) ; 
Nick Fatool (dms). 

Those who heard this old-time Dixieland 
style band’s first records, Leavin’ Town and New 
Orleans Masquerade (Parlophone R3028, reviewed 
last April) will know that the feature of the 
combination is bass-saxist Joe Rushton... 
as a soloist. 

Rushton takes a solo in Who’s Sorry, but it is 
not as good as his chorus in Masquerade. The 
phrases are not so inspired and the performance 
lacks the same enthusiasm. 

That remark about enthusiasm also applies 
to the group as a whole. Compared with its 
playing in Masquerade it seems rather laboured 
and untidy. 

However, on the whole, aided by Nick 
Fatool’s more spirited drumming it gives a very 
fair representation of old-time Dixieland jazz. 


S. Wrightsman (pno); 


Harry Parry and His Radio Sextet 
**After You've Gone (Creamer, Layton) 
(Parlophone CE11768) 
***Tiza (George Gershwin) 
CE11769) 
(Parlophone R3047—3s. 114d.) 

Parry (clart) with Alan Clarke (alto); Mickey 
Deans (ten); Pat Barnet (tpt); Leo Ward (pno); 
Hugh Waite (bass); Irving Tidswell (dms). October 
23rd, 1946. 

After You've Gone is a sequence of busked 
choruses at breakneck tempo. 

If Parry does not mean much as a swing 
stylist he has usually been able to get by on a 
high standard of honest-to-goodness musician- 
ship. Mickey Deans can do better because he 
is not only also a good musician, but a good 
enough stylist. Same remark applies to pianist 
Leo Ward, and Pat Barnet also has a very fair 
style. But the only one who gets very far in 
this side is Ward. The others are killed by the 
tempo. 

Liza is better, firstly because the slower 
tempo is more suitable for the tune and the 
band, and secondly because there has been at 
least some attempt to devise something for the 
ensemble. 

Not that I have anything against solos. But 
to mean something they have to be performed 
by really brilliant players—more brilliant than 
those in this band. 


(Parlophone 


Santo “ Peck” Pecora and his Backroom 

Boys (Am.) 

****T never knew just what a Gal Could Do 

(Elmer Schoebel) (Am. Master MR 1007) 

*** Magnolia Blues (Scott, Wrightsman) (V 

by Riley Scott) (Am. Master MR1006) 
(Parlophone R3050—3s. 114d.) 

Pecora (tmb) with Meyer Weinberg  (clart); 
** Shorty ’’ Sherock (cornet); Stanley Wrightsman 
(pno); Frank Frederico (gir); Thurman Teague 
(bass) ; Riley Scott (dms). Recorded April 22nd, 1937. 

“ Peck’? Pecora hails from the famous New 
Orleans Rhythm Kings. He took George 
Brunis’s place in the combination in 1925. 
Jelly Roll Morton’s, Johnny Dunn’s and 
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Sharkey Bonano’s are other bands with which 
at one time or another he played. 

He features the old-time Dixieland style and 
I Never Knew Just What has the real New 
Orleans feeling. 

In fact, what with Pecora’s good work in the 
ensemble and muted trombone solo, Sherock’s 
riding cornet, Meyer Weinberg’s typical Dixie- 
land clarinet and a rhythm section with the 
right idea, this is about the best Dixieland jazz 
record issued over here in years. 

And not far behind it is the slower Mzgnolia 
Blues. 

Pecora’s lusty trombone fills in in the real 
Dixieland manner, Weinberg again plays 
excellent period clarinet, Wrightsman’s piano 
with its walking bass leaves nothing to be 
desired, and if vocalist Riley Scott is not 
exactly a second Gigli, at least he has the right 
outlook on the blues and knows how to phrase. 


Ma Rainey and her Georgia Band (Am. N.) 
*Stack O’lee Blues (Taylor, Williams) (Am. 
Paramount 12357) 
* Yonder Come The Blues (Gertrude Rainey) 
(Am. Paramount 12357) 
(Jazz 5001—10s.) 

Gertrude ‘‘Ma’’ Rainey (blues singer) probably 
with Fletcher Henderson's Orch ; Buster Bailey (clart); 
Joe Smith (cornet); Charlie Green (tmb); Fletcher 
Henderson (pno); Charlie Dixon (bjo) ; unidentified 
tuba. Recorded circa 1926. 

These sides, dubbed from twenty years old 
American Paramount recordings, are issued by 
the Jazz Appreciation of 165, High Road, 
Chilwell, Notts. The records are available only 
to members of the Society, but that presents 
little difficulty as I understand the subscription 
is purely nominal. 

Ma Rainey was one of the greatest of the 
authentic original blues singers—perhaps even 
the greatest next to the late Bessie Smith. 

Parlophone have for years had dozens of her 
American Okeh recordings available for 
release over here. But as they have never seen 
fit to issue any these two sides might have been 
well worth the enterprise the J.A.S. has 
shown in overcoming the many difficulties 
which face a “ private’’ concern wishing to 
obtain American recordings and get them 
pressed for sale in Britain. 

But unfortunately the reproduction is too 
bad to make the performances of much interest 
even to the most ardent collectors. In the first 
place they were recorded by the old pre- 
electric acoustic system ; and secondly, although 
they are pressed on unbreakable Vinlylite 
plastic, which has done nothing to increase the 
surface of the original pressings, the dubbing 
has apparently made them even less distinct 
than they originally were. In fact one hears 
little more than just a bare outline of the 
soloist, and it is difficult if not impossible to 
pick out any of the finer detail which would 
have made the performances interesting even 
though their hopelessly old-fashioned style 
could hardly have appealed to any but the most 
rabid old-time enthusiasts. 








ABBREVIATIONS 
alto .. alto saxophone N_ .. Negro artist(s) 
bass .. string-bass pno .. piano 
bay .. baritone saxophone ten .. tenorsaxophone 
bjo .. banjo tpt .. trumpet 
clart .. clarinet tmb .. trombone 
dms .. drums V_.. vocal refrain 
fl... flute vib .. vibraphone 
gtr =... guitar Voc .. vocalist(s) 
mel .. mellophone vin .. violin 

xyl .. xylophone 

Am. .. American artiste(s) recorded in America. 
* . Not received at time of closing for press. 


Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each per 
formance to enable readers to ascertain at a glance the 
reviewer's opinion on the respective merits, as jazz cr 
swing, of the various a igenuaee 

Note: When known the date of recording is given 
either after the matrix number or at the end of the 
personnel. 
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High quality reproduction from a gramophone 
record is no easy task. Specialists in our own 
fields, we are in constant touch, 

leading the way in electro-acoustic develop- 
ment to the benefit of the trade 


and the music lover. 
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? Tel. 19, HIGH STREET 
ROYAL 4656/7 WHITECHAPEL, E.I 
| WE NOW HAVE AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE Technical data 
: PURCHASE :— 1. Total — of moving mass .090 grams (including 
i needle 
PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES s. yee. grams required at needle point for correct 
A tracking. 
ae: enone — 3. Constant velocity—no bass or treble resonance. 
PICK-UPS . 4. The output is sufficient to load a 3-stage amplifier 
ROTHERMEL. GOLDRING. CONNOISSEUR direct from pick-up. When fitted with special 
coupling transformer, will load a 2-stage amplifier 
p RADIO or a good commercial set. 
, H.M.V. DECCA. MURPHY. PYE. ,BUSH, etc. 5. Amazingly low noise level from surface of record. 
| Look for the new lightweight, long-playing needles made by 
e ELECTRIC PLAYING TABLES A. R. pom r. the CONNOISSEUR. 
H.M.V. COLUMBIA. A/C MAINS Pick-up, 54s. plus 11s. 83d. purchase tax. Transformer, 13s. net. 
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LOUDSPEAKERS 


A correspondent recently wrote accusing 
our technical department of giving too much 
attention to pick-ups and amplifiers and 
ignoring loudspeakers. In a sense this accusa- 
tion is justified, but is explained by the fact that 
since starting our post-war series of reviews only 
three loudspeakers have been sent for test and 
in each case came as part of a complete equip- 
ment and not as individual items. 

This same correspondent went on to say that 
readers would welcome some technical com- 
ments on loudspeakers in general and it is 
hoped that these notes may prove of interest. 

It is, I think, almost universally accepted 
that the loudspeaker is the weakest link in the 
chain of components which go to make up a 
sound reproducing system. Amplifiers are 
available which have a level frequency response 
over the whole range of audible frequencies, 
and at the same time give ample output power 
with negligible distortion. Pick-ups too have 
improved considerably over the past few years, 
and can now be considered satisfactory team 
mates for the amplifiers. Not so loudspeakers, 
which are in a general way below the rest of 
the equipment both as regards efficiency of 
conversion of electrical energy into sound, and 


so far as frequency response and distortion are 
concerned. 


That these remarks are sadly true is no 
criticism of the technical ability and ingenuity 
of the good folks who make loudspeakers, but 
only goes to show that loudspeakers as we know 
them are at the best a compromise and will 
remain so until such time as users realise that 
you cannot get good reproduction of full 
orchestral range from a small box-standing on 
the whatnot laden with china ornaments ! 

One of the first requirements of any loud- 
speaker is a properly designed baffle or cabinet, 
the purpose of which is, in a nutshell, to stop 
air pushed out at the front rushing around to 
fill up the vacuum created at the back, and thus 
circulating without sustaining the pressures 
needed to transmit sound waves. For this 
purpose the side of a square baffle must be a 
half-wavelength long at the lowest frequency to 
be reproduced (wavelength= 1100 ft., approx.) 

f 


> 


so that for 50 cps. reproduction a baffle 11 ft. 
square is needed, rather larger than most table 
radios ! or most cabinet gramophones for that 
matter. 

Various methods have been devised to try to 
overcome this baffle difficulty without knocking 
holes in the lounge wall (a method which gives 
nearly ideal results). The labyrinth type of 
enclosure, as its name implies, forces the air 
moved by the back of the diaphragm to follow a 
circuitous route before it reaches the front of 
the diaphragm, thus bringing the distance up 
to something more comparable with the 11 ft. 
required. 

The so-called infinite baffle seeks to achieve 
the same result by complete enclosure of the 
speaker in ah airtight box ; this method intro- 
duces other complications, however, which are 
not easy to solve, though several satisfactory 
types have been demonstrated. 

Yet another type of enclosure, known as the 
phase inversion pattern, relies on acoustic 
loading and venting to bring sound from the 
rear of the diaphragm in phase with that from 
the front. Here again the method of computing 
the dimensions is complicated and does intro- 
duce other snags not easy of solution. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


All these comments have so far assumed that 
our loudspeakers only have to produce ample 
bass response and this is of course only a part 
of the story though fortunately none of the 
requirements so far mentioned contradicts the 
requirements for good treble response. That 
is to say all other things being equal, a speaker 
mounted for correct bass reproduction will 
give as good a top response as under any other 
conditions. The factor which mainly influences 
the reproduction of the higher frequencies is 
the inertia of the moving parts, i.e. diaphragm, 
coil assembly and part of the suspension, which 
is a function of the weight of these parts and of 
the stiffness of suspension. It is here that the 
clash of interests between top and bass begins ; 
good treble calls for a small light cone and coil, 
whereas bass demands a reasonably large cone 
to give a large air movement with reasonable 
amplitudes. Here, then, it is necessary to com- 
promise and for single unit speaker the best 
results seem to be had with a 10 in. to 12 in. 
unit in which the cone is fairly rigid in itself 
and at the same time has reasonably free 
suspension. Smaller units than this do not 
normally develop sufficient amplitude of cone 
movement without distortion, whilst the larger 
units suffer almost always from lack of top 
response due to the weight of the moving parts. 

Keeping our minds on single unit speakers 
for a moment it must be remembered always 
that the performance of any speaker is influenced 
by the amplifier to which it is connected. One 
is rather apt to think of the speaker as presenting 
a load to the amplifier of so many ohms, and 
forgetting that this is only true of middle fre- 
quencies and that higher up the range the 
effective load may be much higher due to the 
effect of coil inductance ; at lower frequencies, 
too, the impedance may rise to ten times 
normal due to the effect of resonance. The 
result of all this is that the amplifier sees a load 
that varies all the time, and as some amplifiers 
have an output that varies with load, it is not 
surprising that a loudspeaker that sounds good 
on one set, gives disappointing results on another. 
Receivers with pentode output stages are often 
bad in this respect, though the use of negative 
feed-back has cured much of the trouble, 
whereas triode output valves are usually good 
and have what is called a high damping factor. 
It is for this reason that even to-day most high 
quality amplifiers use triode valves, or in a good 
many cases tetrode valves connected as triodes 
which yield the same results. 


From the foregoing remarks it may become 
clear that loudspeaker design is at best a com- 
promise between several conflicting factors, and 
because of this many people now feel that no 
single speaker can ever be really satisfactory, 
and for this reason are turning to properly 
designed dual units, in which a small “tweeter’’ 
unit with light cone deals with the high fre- 
quencies, whilst a large cone unit capable of 
shifting plenty of air without excessive ampli- 
tudes copes with the bass. A filter unit, known 
as a cross-over, separates the functions passing 
all frequencies above, say, 1,000 cps. to the top 
speaker, and all below to the bass unit. Although 
expensive, this design, if properly carried out, 
does give about the best results obtainable 
to-day, in fact it only follows current cinema 
practise where equipment cost is not a major 
item in the show. 


Apart from the advantages which this 
system gives in frequency range, there are 
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several other really important merits. Firstly, 
it almost completely removes modulation 
distortion which occurs in single units when 
reproducing a low and a high note or notes 
simultaneously and is caused by the source of 
the high note, the cone, moving backwards and 
forwards, by an amount which is an appreciable 
part of the wavelength of the higher frequency. 
It has been calculated that a high frequency 
note may suffer 10 per cent distortion due to this 
cause when reproduced by a speaker cone 8 in. 
in diameter, producing at the same time a 
50 cps. signal of fair amplitude. 

Secondly, it is easier to prevent beaming of 
the high notes with the dual units as diffuser 
baffles can be fitted over the tweeter openings 
without interfering with the bass unit. A third 
merit is the largely psychological one which 
comes from the spatial effect of increasing the 
sound source area. Further advantages stem 
from the obvious fact that the bass unit can now 
have a bigger cone area and hence moves the 
necessary mass of air with smaller coil ampli- 
tudes and this reduces the chance of distortion 
caused by unequal movement either side of 
rest position. 

Nothing has been said so far of the merits of 
horn units, but there are several that are 
obvious, perhaps the most important being the 
heavy loading presented to the cone which 
reduces the amplitudes needed to produce a 
given air movement, and the general levelling 
up of response. Unfortunately, the horn 
needed to do this over the whole range is too 
vast for normal usage. 

Although far from complete, it is hoped that 
these comments may at least provide some in- 
sight into the problems of loudspeakers, if it 
only induces some readers to hasten to the 
nearest timber yard in search of 12 ft. square 
baffles, it may have contributed in some measure 
to quality reproduction. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Bohuslay Martinu. By 
(Dennis Dobson, 8s. 6d.). 
This series, edited by Scott Goddard, 
includes some composers of whom we know 
very little. Martinu (whose name, by the way, 
has a tiny circle over the u) was born in 1890, 
lived a good many years in Paris (good, or bad, 
for an artist ?), went to America in 1941, and 


Milos Safranek 


in five years there wrote twenty-six works of 


the long list given in an excellent appendix 
(this, entitled “‘ Martinu’s Chief Works,”’ lists 
135 items, naming first performances, and some 
of the chief subsequent ones: an excellent kind 
of list). I have heard very little, and the 
gramophone Cyclopedia names only two pieces 
of chamber music, from foreign lists. Kolodin’s 
later New Guide (which a friend brought over 
from America) does not give anything. The 
author names two pillars of Martinu’s work: 
“the form of the concerto grosso and the 
melody of Czechoslovakia.”” So long as this 
does not mean the old folky fallacy re-furbished, 
I can enjoy Martinu: and what little I do 
remember I did reasonably enjoy. He seems 
to have found the U.S.A. congenial. The 
Koussevitzky Foundation commissioned his 
first symphony, when for a long time Martinu 
had written nothing for large orchestra: at 
that date, just past fifty, he had composed a 
hundred works. Too fast ? Some are quick, 
some slow, workers. Size and number matter 
little. The most recent thing I heard was a 
broadcast violoncello concerto, played by that 
magnificent artist Fournier: a song of revolt, 
and defiance of the Germans. This seemed to 
me rather obviously romantic, with not very 
significant mild asperjties. I doubt if Martinu 
is a great man ; these romantics mangués don’t 
quite fit their world, and, as I said elsewhere, 
are not big enough to shape another. 

This book has a lot of footnotes, which I 
dislike. I wish the editor would incorporate 
them in the text. Footnotes are a curse. 

Martinu has written about ten operas and 
the same number of ballets. Of these, what can 
we know ? I am glad to read about them (even 
with no hope of finding real criticism) in this 
attractively illustrated book, and to sympathise 
with the well told story of a poor man’s son, 
made homeless by war, whose art has, it would 
seem, blossomed amid the generous confidence 
of a welcoming foreign country. 


The Symphonies of Mozart. By G. de Saint- 
Foix. Translated by Leslie Orrey. (Dob- 
son, 8s. 6d.). 


A short book, under 200 pages, well packed : 
analyses of a good many works, appraisals of 
others, and some quotations from contemporary 
opinion: the kind of thing we should like 
oftener to have integrated with modern views. 
We don’t hear as our forefathers did: don’t 
take in, any way ; whether better or worse, I 
depone not. M. Saint-Foix wrote this book in 
1932, after a quarter-century of wise pondering. 
I am glad to hear that Dobson will publish in 
English the great work by him and M. Wyzewa. 
There is documentation here : indexed identi- 
fications of the works, movements, first editions, 
scoring, a bibliography, a hundred and twenty- 
one music-type illustrations, half a dozen 
striking pictures; learning and wisdom. 
Mozart’s symphonies pretty well vanished from 
programmes while Wagner reigned; yet 
Richard was a devoted Mozartean. I like the 
author’s quotations, not only from Wagner, but 
from the ardent pioneer Oulibicheff, Fétis, 
Berlioz, etc. (The footnotes I curse, as ever. I 
cannot say, “‘ Down with them ! ”’, for they are 
only too definitely down—down at the bottom 
of nearly every page ; I say “ Up with them !” 
—into the body of the text, where they belong.) 
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The author is acute about the different way 
in which the eighteenth century took things. 
There is contemporary criticism, and there is 
romantic later-criticism. A background know- 
ledge of what was going on in other arts is the 
best corrective for the tendency to lift eyebrows 
at period-views ; at the same time, we must 
remember that many an odd bit of criticism 
survives chancily: it may be no more than the 
wilful notion of some casual body ; often it is 
hard to discover whether it is really repre- 
sentative or not. 

There are excellent sidelights, all along: 
lights on the development of Mozart’s orchestral 
palette, on Haydn’s work compared with his, 
and on the impulses behind the compositions. 
I do not know of any more interesting study of a 
composer’s life-work, in one particular aspect. 
I believe we are to have an English book on the 
concertos (Hutchings’). All to the good: it is 
rather sad that we have gone so long without 
these sectionalised studies, which are so import- 
ant for the keen listener, especially when they 
take into account the art and life going on 
around the composer. Besides two “ con- 
certantes,’” we appear to have in this country 
and abroad, 1nder a dozen of Mozart’s sym- 
phonies recorded: Nos. 25, 28, 29, 31, 32, 34, 
36, and 38-41. Plenty of room for fresh ones ! 


Stravinsky. By Eric Walter White. 
mann, 15s.). 

I have enjoyed this very much. It is fun, 
probing _ this exciting composer’s _life-work 
afresh. If we can’t hope for much of interest 
now, it is charming, having read his Life 
(Gollancz), to have an apologia so deftly pleaded. 
Of course, it is called “A Critical Survey,” 
and of course it is no more critical than all the 
rest of the devotee-books. It seems quite 
impossible to find any real keen criticism now. 
I think the critics who could, and would, print 
it have just given up hope of either space or 
permission to do so; and the odour of B.B.C. 
censorship is of course over all our musical life. 

There are fourteen illustrations, some of 
ballet scenes; the portrait frontispiece is 
amusingly forbidding—the man of steel. There 
is a great amount of excellent detail—about the 
less familiar works, for example, and what 
happens in the later ballets. Stravinsky has 
lectured in America, and here is an outline of 
those discourses ; some may find Stravinsky’s 
statement that “ melody must retain its place 
at the top of the hierarchy of musical elements ”’ 
slightly comic; but, as every canny arguer 
begins, it all depends what you mean by... ; 
Mr. White, naturally, finds beauties and 
powers in the later works, which most of us 
think decadent. Here is quite the best series 
of notes about them that one could wish. 
Nobody is bound to agree. 

Stravinsky has been wonderfully well 
recorded, as to bulk; apart from pianola rolls, 
there are well over sixty gramophone records 
of twenty-eight works from the seventy-two 
listed here: a good many of the discs are, of 
course, American. The current English 
catalogues name, I suppose, about half a dozen 
works only. If space allowed, I’d like to 
discuss a good deal of this writing, and of 
Stravinsky’s, on both ruled and unruled paper. 
Alas, pinched days permit only a general 
recommendation to read this book, as a good 

en of the kind of criticism which sees 
Stravinsky as a fighter for “ the recognition of 
music as an ontological art [ontology = ‘ the 
logic of pure being, or being in the element of 
pure thought ’], untainted by impure emotion 
or extraneous non-musical considerations.” 
See ?—“ impure emotion” . . .; and “ non- 
musical . . .”? —as when the composer of 
The Firebird follows every move of a clever 
ballet-maker ...? This, my friends, is what 
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* criticism’? now comes to. But it is good 

as I say, to have the Stravinsky case put by so 

able a counsel ; the public remains the judge. 
W.R.A. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


It has long been difficult to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. The Editor 
does not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, Tuk GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Michelangeli 

In the June issue H.M.V. announces the 
first recording with the pianist Arturo Benedetti 
Michelangeli and I think it may interest some 
of your readers to know that Michelangeli has 
made the following records for Telefunken in the 
La Scala series: SKB3260-63, Concerto in A 
minor (Schumann) with Orchestra of La Scala 
conducted by Antonio Pedrotti ; SKB3280-83 
Concerto in A minor (Grieg) with Orchestra of 
La Scala conducted by Alceo Galliera ; 
SKB3289, Mazurka No. 25 (Chopin), Berceuse 
in D flat major (Chopin) ; SKB3290, Sonatine in 
D major (Scarlatti), Sonatine in H minor 
(Scarlatti) ; SKB3320-21, — Concerto (Bach). 

COPENHAGEN, HENNING OLSEN. 

DENMARK. 


Automatic Couplings 

I was very pleased to see that Decca have 
recently been issuing records in automatic- 
couplings of works that do not take up more 
than three or four sides, e.g., Dukas’ L’apprenti 
Sorcier, and R. Strauss’ Don Juan. 

There must be quite a number of gramo- 
philes who, like myself, possess twin turntables, 
and take delight in being able to play over 
automatic-coupled works without a_ break 
(a la B.B.C.). This, however, has only been 
possible with symphonies, concertos and longer 
orchestral works. Now, thanks to Decca’s 
enterprise, we will be able to hear shorter 
compositions without that dreadful silence in 
the middle while the record is turned over. 

Is it too much to hope that we may look 
forward to the time when even works requiring 
only two sides can be available in A.-C. ? 
I presume present shortages forbid this. In 
the meantime however, could not H.M.V. and 
Columbia follow Decca’s example, and not 
restrict auto-couplings to compositions requiring 
five or more sides ? 

Fife. KENNETH J. WHITELAW. 


Herbert von Karajan 

The interest evoked by the recent recording 
of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, conducted 
by Herbert von ag gt and the letter in the 
June issue from Mr. R. A. Gurney mentioning 
other recordings by the same conductor, has 
prompted me to write enquiring whether Mr. 
Gurney, or any other reader, can give me any 
information concerning the existence of a 
recording by von Karajan and the Prussian 
State Orchestra of Beethoven’s Eroica Sym- 

phony. I heard this in the summer of 1944 on 
the German wireless in a series of recorded 
concerts broadcast on Sunday afternoons, and 
have never heard a more impressive perfor- 
mance. It may have been recorded for broad- 
casting purposes only, but I am hopeful that 
it may have been generally issued. 

In any case, I heartily associate myself with 
the plea for more recordings of Beethoven by 
this great conductor. 

Glenae, Milltimber, E. K. Borruwick. 

Aberdeenshire. 
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Numbering of Mozart’s Concertos 

Your correspondent, Mr. J. W. Burley 
(June issue), may be interested to know that 
Mozart’s C major Piano Concerto (K503) 
does come between the C minor (K4g1) and 
the D major (K537)—this latter usually known 
as No. 26 not 25. There is a recording of it, 
too, on the Decca X series by Kathleen Long 
with the Boyd Neel Orchestra. 

The numbering of Mozart’s concertos is 
not greatly at fault (as with some of the sym- 
phonies—e.g., K. (N. 37), an introduction 
to a symphony by Michael Haydn, was written 
before K425 (No. 36) not after it), but there is 
some confusion over the early works in this 
form. . 

Convention has it that the last concerto is 
No. 27—this fits the C minor (No. 24) and the 
D minor (No. 20)—but when applied through- 
out the series this system of numbering fails on 
works prior to No. 11 (K413). The following 
list giving comparative data concerning these 
concertos which, while not comprehensive, 
may serve as a guide to readers interested in 
these. works. 


Mozart’s Piano Concertos 


Date of No. Kichel Key Recordings 
composition Catalogue 
Dec. 1773 175 D 
1776 238 Bflat 
Feb. 1776 242 
(3-piano) 
1776 246 
Jan. 1777 271 Eflat (Col) 
1779 365 Eflat HMV 
(2-piano) 
1772 382 D HMV 
(Rondo only, possibly intended for K.175) 
1782 86 A Parl 


3 lo 
(Rondo only, possibly discarded from K.414) 
Dec. 1782 11 413 F 


Dec. 1782 12 414 A Col ; (Decca) 
Dec. 1782 13 415 C 

1784 14 449 Eflat HMV; (Decca) 

1784 15 450 Bflat (HMV); Decca 

1784 16 451 D 

1784 17 453 G HMV 

1784 18 456 Bflat  Parlo 

1784 19 459 F HMV 
Feb. 1785 20 466 Dmin. HMV 

1785 21 467 C HMV 
Dec. 1785 22 482 Eflat HMV 
Mar.1786 23 488 A HMV ; Col 
Mar. 1786 24 491 Cmin. HMV; Col 
Dec. 1786 25 503 C Decca 
Feb. 1788 26 537 D HMV 

1791 27 595 Bflat HMV 
(Recordings in brackets may no longer be 

current.) 


Earlier works, prior to K175, are all arrange- 
ments of sonata movements of Mozart’s con- 
temporary composers. 

As will be seen from this list there are 21 
solo concertos. < 
Croypon. PETER BRIERLEY. 

Warning to Readers 

I am writing a warning to your readers, 
lest any should meet with such misfortune as 
I have. 

I have about thirty 10-in. discs, which I 
keep in a cabinet, in their paper jackets, and 
I decided to index same by gluing name tags 
onto each jacket as an easy method of identi- 
fication. For this purpose I obtained a tube 
of a well-known make of synthetic glue and 
proceeded with the job. 

The following evening I took out a record to 
play and found that the glue had penetrated 
the paper and caused the paper to stick to the 
record, but worse still on soaking off the paper 
found that the solution of the glue had attacked 
the record material itself leaving it matt and 
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roughened. Every record was thus affected, 
both sides, as the adjacent record jacket in the 
cabinet has attacked. the reverse side of each 
disc. They are all thus to all intents and 
purposes ruined. 

I have used ordinary old-fashioned glue 
quite satisfactorily, but this synthetic stuff, 
which has a pungent odour similar to Amyl 
Acetate apparently is a solvent of the record 
matrix. 


Essex. Jj. CG. Scorr. 


Recordings Wanted 

It is all too easy to declare in a sweeping 
fashion that the gramophone companies have 
no initiative. Such statements are often made 
unthinkingly by people who find that the 
particular work they want is not in the 
catalogue. They forget such recordings as the 
new Britten Quartet, and Rubbra’s Second 
Violin Sonata. There is however, one 
particular fact which I find most surprising. 
There are, to my knowledge, at least two full 
versions of Messiah besides a shorter one. Yet 
for some reason there is not a single complete 
recording of the Matthew Passion. Surely this 
work, which is one of the greatest in the world, 
deserves a place in the,gramophone repertoire ? 

Hants. ANTONY ,CULLEN. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Information and advice concerning the establish- 
ment of new Gramophone Societies will gladly be 
given by the National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies, 25, Museum Street, W.C.1. Postal Order 
to the value of sixpence wiil bring a circular of 
suggestions and other useful literature. 

Owing to the continued pressure on space it 
will not be possible to publish the usual compre- 
hensive list of meetings regularly each month. 

Meantime, will reporting Secretaries kindly 
notify us of any change of address. 

Details of the formation of any new Society 
will be published, and we will gladly furnish any 
reader with the name and address of a Society 
which may be functioning in his or her district. 
Enquiries should be sent to ‘“‘ The Gramophone,” 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 

DOLLIS HILL GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Hon. 
Sec., John A. Job, 51, Kendal Road. N.W.10. 
Meetings fortnightly, Tuesday evenings. New 
members invited. 

STAFFORD AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY.—Hon. Sec., A. W. Pemperton, 10, Castle 
View, Stafford. Meetings fortnightly at Central 
Library. New members welcome. 

TONBRIDGE GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Com- 
mencing in September. Meetings every Thursday 
in Public Library. Programmes and details from 


Librarian. 

WIC RD GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Hon. 
Sec., J. H. White, ‘“‘Rosencath,” Fanton Walk, 
Wickford, Essex. Meetings fortnightly. New mem- 
bers invited. 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with a 
minimum charge of 3s. Where the advertiser 
offers to send a list this will be treated as trade. 
If a box number is used an extra 1s. 6d. should be 
added to the cost; this includes the forwarding of 
replies. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 
to “ Office” address as stated below. All adver- 
tisements (copy in bleck letters or typewritten) 
should arrive by the 18th of any month), 
and must be prepaid by the form of postal orders 
or cheques addressed to ‘“‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 


Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


WANTED 


ALL KINDS CLASSICAL RECORDS. Very high 
offers for good fibred electrical recordings, especi- 
ally major works. Higher still for deletions and 
foreign, according to rarity. Will collect. Please 
send details—Box No. 1785. 

BACH SOCIr£TY pre-war albums in good con- 
dition. No. 2, 3, 4 5, 6 Albums only, not 
records.—Box No. 566. 

BACK NUMBER “GRAMOPHONE,” March, 1925. 
Good price paid.—Box No. 3000. 

BRANDENBURG CONCERTO SIX, Wood, first 
or both records. Reasonable price paid. Also 
Respighi Records. Fibred only, please—Box No. 
671. 
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DISCS of Kiurina, O’Sullivan, Sirota—Operatics, 
De Francesci, Schmidt, Siems, Sobinoff, Lilli Leh- 
mann. Also McCormack, DA.645, 932, 946, 1170. 
Norena-Turandot. Kurz-Obstination. Galli-Phile- 
mon. Luria-Walkure. Early Vocal Gramophone 
= ae Records. Good condition.—Box 

oO. ° 

GLAZOUNOV recording of 
Ballet” wanted—Box No. 517. 

GOOD FIBRED RECORDS WANTED, especially 
Deletions.—Bennett, 29, Sandfield Road, Arnold, 
Nottingham. 

GOOD RECORDINGS of National Anthems: 
Abyssinia, Egypt, Portugal, Luxemburg, Turkey, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Albania, ex-Enemy Coun- 
tries.—Stevens, ‘‘Sunnygarth,’” Chestnut Road, 
Long Ashton, Bristol. 

“GRAMOPHONE,” Oct., ’46, 
State price.—Box No. 49. 

HIGH PRICES PAID for U.S.A. Columbia and 
Victor Electrical Records of Ballads. Must be in 
good condition.—Offers to Mr. McLachlan, 3, St. 
Margarets Place, Glasgow, C.1. 

HIGH PRICES PAID for Classical Records in 
good fibred condition. Full details please.—Box 
No. 4457. 

HIGH PRICES paid ior fibred classical records; 
zollected Greater London Area.—Box No, 623. 

INSTRUMENTAL and Chamber Music Records. 
Highest prices paid for deletions——Box No. 301. 

JIMMIE RODGER’S recordings, Frank Crumit, 
Frank Luther, Hill-Billies, Western Music, Pana- 
chord, Zonophone, etc.—Staniey Smith, 78, Station 
Road, Finchley, N.3. Fin. 0242, Wal. 7753. 

MANCHESTER BUYER will purchase Operatic 
Collections, large or small. Personal visit re- 
sore ng hazards. Top prices paid.—Box 

°. . 





“The Seasons 











and Feb., ’47. 























ORGAN RECORDS, C.1823, Liverpool Cathedral, 
C.1535, York Minster, also DX.443, Psalms, St. 
George’s Chapel.—Shepherd, 83, Palace View, 
Bromley, Kent. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS bought for cash. Good 
prices given.—Box No. 98. 

RECORD CABINET WANTED.—Full details to 
Atkins, 21, Ashby Road, Burton-upon-Trent, Staffs. 

RECORD STORAGE, cabinet or sectional, re- 
quired, capacity about 300; wood preferred. Also 
150 Manilla Envelopes. Quote price delivered South 
London.—Box No. 678. 

REQUIRED.—H.M.V. B.3355, Riichstuhl Ernst 
(Yodeling); urgent.—Offers to Box No. 25. 

REQUIRED, Schumann’s “ Slumber Song,’’ by 
Comedy Harmonists. Alternatively, other titles. 
—153, Baldwin Road, Kings Norton, Birmingham. 

*SADKO” Berceuse (Nina Koshetz H.M.V.), 
“El Amor Brujo’”’ Fisherman’s Song (Madrid Sym- 
phony Orchestra Col.). Fibred only.—Brown, ly, 
Acheson Road, Hall Green, Birmingham. 

SIEGFRIED.—Wanted, DB.7252-7270. Also 
Brahms’ String Quintet, Op. 111. Must be in 
good condition.—Write, stating price, to Crumley, 
59, Approach Road, London, S.W.20. 

STUDENT urgently needs Mendelssohn’s Octet, 
10s. per disc offered if in good fibre-played con- 
dition.—Box No. 795. 

THREE COPIES of Falstaff Libretto (Italian 
and English), for Cotumbia series LX.241—254.— 
Box No. 566. 

URGENTLY REQUIRED.—Bruckner Symphony 
VII and Mass; Chausson Concerto; d’Indy ‘“‘Istar’’; 
Saint Saéns Symphony III and “ Phaeton”; Elgar 
Deletions.—Box No, 1797. 

URGENTLY WANTED by Richmond Gramo- 
phone Society, two A.C. motors with 12-in. turn- 
tables in first-class condition.—Box No. 31. 

VOCAL DELETIONS, acoustic and_ electric. 
Really high prices paid.—Box No. 302. 


WANTED.—Zonophone 1127, 1130, 1131, Edward 
Davies; H.M.V. DB632 McCormack; Columbia 
DB.1205 Ben Davies; DB.1941 Dargaval Albums, 
H.M.V. No. 224, Columbia Nos. 101-102. State 
price.—Box No. 748. 

WANTED.—Fibred Automatic Beethoven Sym- 
phonies, 3 Weingartner, 4 Toscanini, 6 Walter, 
H.M.V., 9 Weingartner. 5s. 6d. per disc. With 
pre-war albums, 7s.—Box No. 737. 


WANTED.—H.M.V. Hypersensitive Pick-up, Type 
12, perfect condition; state price.—Gee, 21, Chess- 
ington Avenue, Finchley, N.3. i 

WANTED.—H.M.V. Storage Albums, 10-inch, 
12-inch; pre-war catalogue prices for good condi- 





















































tion.—Shepherd, Buchanan Street, Airdrie, 
Lanarkshire. 

WANTED.—Deletions, fibred only:—H.M.V.: 
DB.1080-2, DB.2135-8, DB.1813-6, DB.2228-30, 
DB.2363-6, DB.2608-11, DB.3221-4, DB.3263-5, 


DB.8227-9, DB.1735-8, DB.1735-8, DB.3110, DB.3282-4, 
DB.2148, C.3117-9, DB.4450-7. Columbia: LX.710-1, 
DX.742-6, LX.2047. Parlophone: E.11161.—Randall, 
3, Gaywood Close, Ashtead, Surrey. 





CARMEN HILL’S RECORDING of “ Rose in the 
Bud.” High price paid.—BM/CECILIA, London, 
Ww.C.l. 


WANTED, in reasonabie condition, Salome Re- 
cords, D.908-910.—MacLeod, 27, Copse Hill, Wim- 
bledon. 
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WANTED.—“ The Damnation of Faust,” H.M.V. 
C.2399-2408. State price and condition.—Music 
Dept., University St. Andrews, Scotland. 

WANTED, new or good second-hand, Decca 
K.1052-6 (Debussy’s Preludes), Decca M.555 (Peter 
Pears), Decca K.977-9 (Hebridean Songs), Decca 
X.146 (Cowkeeper’s Tune), and French and Ger- 
man Cabaret Artistes, especially Rosita Serrano. 
—Write BM/STBY, London, W.C.1. 

WANTED.—Must be in first class condition, 
H.M.V. Record, No. 556, ‘‘ Lily of Laguna,” sung 
by Eugene Stratton.—Write Whitby, 273, The Vale, 
Acton, W.3. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—H.M.V. B.9062, Decca 
F.7003, Decca F.7168, Decca F.7753; state price and 
condition, to Morris, Ward 18, Military Wing, 
Harefield County Hospital, Harefield, Middx. 

WANTED.—Caruso, De Luca, De Lucia, Battis- 
tini, Ruffo, Amata, Scotti, De Muro, Barrientos, 
Stracciari, etc., Records. Send list and prices. 
—A.R.J., Box 201, Scarsdale, N.Y., U.S.A. 

WANTED.—Volumes of Mozart Opera Society. 
Also volumes 2 and 3 of Delius Society. Also 
DB.3439.—Hulbert, Manor Heath, Bournemouth. 

WANTED. —A good copy of the Overture to 
the Opera ‘“‘ Jewels of the Madonna ’”’ by Ferraris. 























Also other recordings of the same Opera. Good 
price paid. Reply.—Box No. 516. 

WANTED, records in good condition: Tristan 
and Isolde, Columbia 1.2192: Columbia 1L.2194- 


L.2202 (Album Act 2) or H.M.V. D.1723-4; Columbia 
L.220E or H.M.V. D.1416; Gotterdammerung, 
H.M.V. D.2025.—Winicki, 25, Bramham Gardens, 
London, S.W.5. "i 

WANTED.—H.M.V. DB.1275, Schumann Song 
Cycle by Lotte Lehmann, Telefunken EH.207, 
EG.3870, EG.2545, EG.6347, DB.4411, also 12-in. 
albums, and Polydor Catalogue.—Rae, Macintosh 
& Co., Ltd., 39, George Street, Edinburgh. 

WANTED.—Vol. 1 (Gerhardt) Hugo Wolf Socy. 
“La Boheme” (Gigli), ‘‘ Madame Butterfly ” 
(Gigli); preferably in pre-war albums with libret- 
tos.—E. Spicer, 45, Morley Road, E. Twickenham. 

FOR SALE 

A BIG COLLECTION of Fibred Classical Records, 
including rare deletions and foreign.—Box No. 752. 

A COMPREHENSIVE SELECTION of Classical 
Records of all kinds, including ‘‘ Golden Age ’’ and 
electrical vocals, instrumental deletions, etc.— 
Write R. R. Napier, 32, Stanhope Gardens, London, 
S.W.7. 

A FINE ASSORTMENT of Acoustic and Electri- 
cal Vocal Deletions.—Box No. 300. 

AMPLIFIER, Britain D. 5/8, 10-inch Rola 
Speaker, Rothermel Crystal S.12, Rothermel Sap- 
vhire Needle; all absolutely new; £8.—Mortimer, 
Campden, Glos. 

AMPLIFIER, 5v. P.P. (4X4s), £7. 
Cone Quality Speaker, unused 





























Baker Triple 
(not matched to 








amplifier), £3 10s. O0d.—54, Windsor Terrace, 
Bristol 3. ae 
A NUMBER unbound copies ‘‘ Gramophone,”’ 


1932 to 1942. Write requirements.—Minter, 90, 
Woodland Drive, Watford. 

BACK NUMBERS, ‘“ Gramophone,” 
1928, to May, 1931, inclusive. Also June and Octo- 
ber, 1940. Offers?—Box No. 2000. 





December, 


The GRAMOPHONE 


COLLARO PLAYING DESK, A.C. motor, with 
12-inch turntable and pick-up, new condition, 
£7 10s. 0d. Owner acquiring Radiogram.—McGhie, 
115, Park Lane, Wallington, Surrey. (Wallington 





COLUMBIA CONCISE OPERATIC SETS (fibred), 
Barber, Rigoletto, Trovatore, 20s. each.—Thomas, 
42, Tamworth Road, Sutton Coldfield. 

COMBINED RECORD PLAYER-AMPLIFIER, ex- 
cellent reproduction, condition, £16. Deletions, 
including Calvé, Farrar, Tetrazzini, Journet, 
Seinemeyer.—Box No. 820. 

COMPONENTS 163 H.M.V. Gramophone. Re- 
entrant Horn, Tonearm, 5a Soundbox. Also 1946 
Gramophone Magazines.—Mr. Gardner, Westhead 
Road, Cookley, Kidderminster. 

CONNOISSEUR PICK-UP, with Transformer, 
brand new; unsuited my amplifier; perfect; £3.— 
Whiteley, 17, Vernon Street, Newark, Notts. 

DECOLA, mahogany, condition as new. What 
offers?—Brampton, 30, Plimsoll Road, Finsbury 
Park, N.4. 

DELETED ACT IV BOHEME (Beecham), album, 
25s.; Verdi Requiem (Gigli), auto, £3. Both fibred 
once only.—W. Sell, 20, Browns Road, E.13. 

DELETIONS.—Mainly Chamber Music; also 
Smetana Ma Vlast complete; s.a.e. for list. London 
only. No dealers. Wanted: Haydn Quartet 
Society, Vol. I.—Box No. 711. 

DELETIONS.—Bloch String Quartet; Viola Suite, 


























Mozart, Quintet, K.452 (N.G.S.). Offers?—-Box 
No. 1000. 
DERWENT ANDAGRAM RECORD-PLAYER, 


comprising Collaro A.C. mains Turntable and 
Magnetic Pick-up in handsome Walnut Pedestal 
Cabinet; excellent condition, 8 gns. Seen even- 
ings.—Dixon, 66, North Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

E.M.G. MARK IX ELECTRIC MOTOR, acces- 
sories, perfect condition, £25. Also choice Record 
Collection.—Brown, 159, Strathyre Avenue, S.W.16. 

E.M.G. MK. VII CABINET, Tonearm, ebonite 
internal Horn; exhibition soundbox, 20-min. motor, 
£16. Rothermel Junior Pick-up, 21s.—Box No. 736. 

{XCELLENT CONDITION,—S!och Quintet, auto 
album, two guineas; Holst ‘‘ Planets” (H.M.V.), 
auto album, 51s. 4d.; Sibelius First (Ormandy), 
album, 28s.; Berlioz ‘‘ Fantastic’’ (Walter), 36s.; 
Beethoven Violin Concerto (Huberman), auto, 30s.; 
Beethoven 4th (Toscanini), 24s.; Britten ‘‘ Simple 
Symphony,” 30s.; Schumann ‘‘ Carnaval’’ (Orches- 
tral), 12s.; Sibelius Societies, auto Violin Concerto, 
etc., 40s.; and Third and Seventh Symphonies, 
42s.—Apply Mendoza, 21, Clavering Ave., S.W.13. 

EXPERT JUNIOR, including low table, oak, £18. 
156 Classical Records, first class condition, fibred 














only, £25 the lot. Buyer to _ collect.—Watson, 
“Beauly,” Redhill, Four Marks, Alton, Hants. 
Medstead 2184. as 

EXTEKNAL HORN GRAMOPHONE, equivalent 
to E.M.G. Mark Xa. Rebuilt by Gramophone Ex- 
change; recently overhauled. Electric Motor 


AC/DC. £35 or near offer.—’Phone Southall 1497 
after 7 p.m. : 

FIBRED PERFECT, Hary Janos, Scotch Sym- 
phony, Messiah, Tchaikovsxy 5th, Firebird, ana 
others.—Box No. 780. 

FIBRED DELETIONS: Vocal, 
mental, Quartets.—Bennett, 29, 
Arnold, Nottingham. 








Opera, Instru- 
Sandfield Road, 





BEETHOVEN SONATAS, Vols. I and II; Chopin 
Sonata, Brailowsky; Mozart’s Quartet, K.421. 
Offers 10s. and over. Also Chamber Music and 
Orchestral, 5s. 6d. per disc, or exchange.—Sundial 
Court, Pevensey Road, Worthing. 

BEETHOVEN, Volumes I to VI and X, Beethoven 
Sonata Society; fibred played; perfect condition. 
_ 5, Westbourne Street, London, 
W.2. 

BRAHMS’ SEXTET, Op. 18 (DB.2566-9) ; 
Beethoven, Op. 90, Sonata (LX.544-5); Bach 
Brandenburgs 1-6 (Busch).—Box No. 781. 

BRAHMS VIOLIN (Szigeti), L.2261-5, 22s. 6d.; 
Rienzi D.1226-7, 6s. 6d.; DB.3077 (Stokowski), 5s.; 
3 ‘*DX.s,”’ 3s. 6d. each; all fibred.—51, Copynook, 
Blackburn. 

BRUCKNER FOURTH SYMPHONY, 
Tod und Verklarung—Stowkowski. 
Offers?—Box No. 510. 

CATALOGUES, Jazz Literature, Covers, Records; 
s.a.e.—William Munday, 119, Laurence Avenue, 
New Malden, Surrey. 














DB.4450-7, 
Both perfect. 





FOR SALE.—Fibre played Orchestral and Vocal 
Records, many deletions.—Apply A.E., 120, Church- 
gate, Southport. 


FOR SALE.—E.M.G. Mark IX Acoustic Gramo- 
phone, oak cabinet, electric motor, excellent con- 
dition.—Box No. 494. 


FOR SALE.—Garrard 10B hand-wound Motor, 
with 12-inch turntable; good condition. Offers?— 
Hinde, 4, Boisdale Terrace, Saltash, Cornwall. 

FOR SALE.—A first class Collection of Vocal and 
Operatic Records, including scarce deletions (elec- 
tric and acoustic), Orchestral Works including 
complete Symphonies, Concertos. Books, ‘ Enricu 
Caruso,”’ by Key, etc. British and Foreign Cata- 
logues. Send for 14-page list.—E. Spicer, 45, 
Morley Road, E, Twickenham, or telephone POPes- 
grove 6970. 


FRANCAIX CONCERTINO; many other deleted, 

















foreign, current records. Fibred condition. 24d. 
stamp.—Box No. 749. 
GARBIN 52431 (original) (Boheme). Offers? 


—Hardwick, 31, Sussex Square, Brighton. 





CHARLES QUALITY AMPLIFIER, Mode! I, 16 
gens. Columbia Record Player, £7.—W. Harwood, 
Manor House, Nettlebed, Oxon. 

CHAUSSON “AVE VERUM” 
Ibert ‘‘Escales’”” (LFX.17-18), 20s.; Schmitt 
‘Salome ”’ (LFX.68-71), 40s.; Bach-Schénberg 
Chorale Preludes (CA.8056), 12s. 6d.; Ravel, 
Debussy Quartets. All fibred only.—Lawrence, 20, 
Albion Road, Scarborough. 

CLASSICAL RECORDS, private collection, all 
fibred, including rare deletions.—Write for de- 
tails, Box No. 657. 

COLLECTION of Fibred Records, mainly dele- 
tions, some foreign, etc.; s.a.e.—Box No. 782. 





(BFX.2), 10s.; 











G.E.C. AUTO RADIOGRAM, Collection of 950 
Records, two Record Cabinets and 18 Record 
Albums; all in perfect condition; £175.—Dyett, 
“Harmony,” Staines Road, Bedfont, Middlesex. 





** GRAMOPHONE,” 1933, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec.; 
1934, August; 1935, Jan., Feb., March, April, Sept., 
Oct. Nov.; 1936, Jan., Feb., March, April, June, 
August. Terms arranged.—Box No. 680. 





“GRAMOPHONE,” complete copies, April, 1923, 
to December, 1946 (except Nos. 2 and 3). Offers? 
—Box No. 12. 





“ GRAMOPHONE,” Sept., 1938, to May, 
unbound. Offers?—Sutcliffe, 1, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


1947; 
Hartley Street, 


August, 1947 


‘“* GRAMOPHONE,” October-December. 1936, 
complete 1937-1946. 123 issues. Unbound, perfect. 
Offers?—-H. Leverton, 12, Grafton Road, Plymouth. 





GROVE’S DICTIONARY, Volumes 1—4, as new, 
£3.—Appleton, 29, Dudley Walk, Wolverhampton. 





' (Weingartner); 


HIGH FIDELITY RADIOGRAM (Paramphonic), 
12 valve, 14 watts output, 5 waveband Radio, 
Garrard Auto-Changer, 8 mixed. Bass and treble 
controls, separate 16-inch speaker, magnificent 
walnut cabinet, including record storage. First 
- throughout; £115 for quick sale—Box No. 





H.M.V. BUREAU AUTO-RADIOGRAM, Hyper- 
sensitive Pick-up, 5 wave bands, record storage 
compartments, with albums. Perfect; £160. Can 
be seen London.—Box No. 783. 

H.M.V. RADIOGRAM, Model 541, overhauled, 
fine condition, 230 A.C., £35 or nearest.—53, Manor 
Green Road, Epsom. ’Phone 9057. 

H.M.V. ALL-WAVE AUTO-RADIOGRAM, fitted 
Lexington moving coil pick-up; walnut cabinet; 
superb instrument; 85 guineas. Owner going 
abroad.—Graham, 114, Haven Green Court, W.5 
Perivale 6098. ; 


H.M.V, AUTO CHANGE RECORD PLAYER in 
perfect condition, complete with mounting board, 
Best offer over £15. Trial arranged if convenient. 
—Write Hailes, 2, Trevor Road, Hucclecote, 
Gloucester. 

INTERNAL WOOD HORN, Soundbox and Tone- 
arm, £1.—21, North Drive, Hounslow. 

LARGE COLLECTION for disposal, including 
Paoli, Ivogun, Heldy, Kurz, Clement, De Lucia, 
— Pasero, and American Records.—Box No. 




















LATEST TANNOY 25-watt A.C./D.C. Quality 
Record Reproducer, high grade eleven valve ampli- 
fier, player cabinet, H.M.V. T.12 Hypersensitive, 
sapphire, bass and treble controls, two High 
Fidelity Cabinet Speakers, each with high and low 
frequency units, crossover networks. Superb out- 
fit. Offers over £70. Demonstration.—Goodey, 9, 
Muir Road, Ramsgate, Kent. 

LEXINGTON PRE-AMP., 50/1 TRANSFORMER, 
never used. What offers?—R. Byles, 46, Craigwel 
Avenue, Radlett, Herts. 

MAHOGANY GRAMOPHONE CABINET, con- 
verted record storage, capacity 250; good condi- 
tion. Offers?—Side, 13, Gade Avenue, Watford. 

LEXINGTON SENIOR Moving Coil Pick-up just 
reconditioned by makers, and two sapphires, little 
used, £5.—Box No. 1778. 

MIKADO (Lytton, equivalent D.1172-82), com- 
plete in pre-war album; fibred; excellent condi- 
tion . Offers?—Box No. 693. 

MOZART, K.425 (Busch), K.516, 458 (Lener), 
K.575, 563, 452. Wanted: K.493, Requiem (Meister- 
klasse, Christschall).—Box No. 794. 

PIANO DELETIONS. — Moments Musicaux, 
Schnabel, DB.3358-60; Chopin Sonata, Op. 
Brailowsky, DB.3700-2; Scenes from Childhood, 
Cortot, DB.2581-2. Perfect, fibred, 10s. per disc. 
—Johnson, 112, Beeches Road, West Bromwich. 

PORTABLES.—Academy, £8; Decca, £8; new 
Columbia, £15; H.M.V. almost new, £15.—P., 1a, 
Princes Parade, N.10. 

PRIVATE COLLECTION of fifty Records, ex- 
cerpts Opera, Overtures, etc., as new. Ten and 


twelve-inch discs.—8, Bilston Road, Willenhall, 
Staffs. 


RADIOGRAM, 14 valves, medium wave only, con- 




















8, 











trast expansion, 10 watt p.p. output, 12-inch 
speaker, twin turntables, lightweight pick-ups, 
attractively housed in oak cabinet. Price 150 


guineas or near offer. 
—Box No. 786. 


RADIOGRAM.—Six valve, push-pull, tone con- 
trol, switches for internal (10 in.) speaker and up 
to 10 extension speakers. Fitted with super piezo- 
electric light pick-up, with ball-bearing movement. 
All valves, speaker, transformers, pick-up and wir- 
ing absolutely new. Two new extra valves sup- 
plied with set. In delightfully designed walnut 
cabinet. £70 or nearest.—P. R. Katin, 18, Brand- 
reth Road, Balham, S.W.17. BALham 3044. 


RADIOGRAM, Atwater-Kent, for sale, 9 valve, 
perfect condition; fine piece furniture; seen 
London; price £55.—Box No. 4409. 


RARELY PLAYED, fibred only: Beethoven Fifth 
Tchaikovsky Fifth (Lambert); 
(Furtwangler); Rachmaninov Second Con- 
certo (Moiseiwitsch); in albums; Tchaikovsky 
Romeo and Juliet (Lambert).—McLaren, 50, 
Austin Drive, Manchester, 20. 


RECORDS by Ansseau, Battistini, Bohnen, 
Caruso, Farrar, Flagstad, Herold, Nast, Peerce, 
Milanov, Forsell, Zanelli, Zenatello. Also sets: 
“Nevsky”; Walton Viola Concerto; ‘‘ Harold in 
Italy ’’; ‘‘ Walkure,”’ Acts II, III; Mahler 4th Sym- 
phony; Traubel ‘“‘ Tristan.” Miscellaneous Orches- 
tra, etc.—Apply Secretary, Harewood House, Leeds. 

RUSSIAN LANGUAGE RECORDS, Linguaphone 
Set, including text-book, as new, £7 10s, 
Blundy, 11, Meadow Road, Newbury, Berks. 


Seen London, West End. 











Sixth 
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* FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


MODEL 15A. 3 waveband receiver for A.C. Mains. Outstanding 
reproduction quality, and unique adjustable tone control. 
Other new features include newly-designed aerial coil 

for greater signal strength, and flywheel tuning 

for speedier station selection. Walnut cabinet, ivory escutcheon, 
and floodlit dial. £17/17/0 plus £3/16/9 purchase taza. 








a Pye! 


Today there are many makes of good 
radio receivers on the market. Here at 
Imhof’s we sell most of them. But if you 
want really outstanding performance and 
reliability, coupled with absolute 
simplicity in cabinet design, we believe 
your choice will be a Pye. The two models 
featured on this page are typical of 

the fine range of Pye post-war sets, now 
available for immediate delivery at Imhof 
House. Both these receivers are fully 
guaranteed by Pye and, for Imhof 
customers, are backed by the unrivalled 
facilities of Imhof’s after-sales service. We 
extend you a cordial invitation to see 

and hear them. 
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4 * FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY e e . 
, 5 

7 BABY “Q”. New Post-war version of the best-selling portable sp e Cl ali S t S 
P, ever designed. Excellent reception on two wave-bands. 

n All-dry battery operation, requiring no outside connections. 





Large tuning dial, marked with station names and 
widely-spaced controls. Ivory escutcheon and flush-fitting 
handle. Supplied complete with artificial blue leather case. 
£14/14/0 plus £3/3/3 purchase taz. 


Imhof’s (Retail) Ltd., 112 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1; 


Museum 5944 
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SCHUMANN ’CELLO CONCERTO (Hoelscher, 
Berlin Statsoper), German H.M.V., perfect. Offers 
over £2.—Walker, 5, Westgate, Hale, Cheshire. 

SALtr.—Acoustic, electric Vocals. Wanted: 
Fibred Records and “To the world I am lost,” 
Mahler.—143, Spencer Street, Norwich. 

SALE.—Jazz Deletions and Light Music Lists 
supplied.—143, Spencer Street, Norwich. 

SOME 8-INCH “ BROADCAST” RECORDS in 
original envelopes. Also Layton-Johnson Columbia. 
—21, North Drive, Hounslow. 

TABLE RADIO.—Blue Spot 6v. 14/2000 m., 
bandspread and flywheel tuning, external speaker 
and pick-up sockets. Reproduction and cabinet 
first class. Also Connoisseur pick-up fitted sap- 
phire stylus by makers, with transformer.—Offers 
to 192, Long Drive, South Ruislip. Ruislip 5205. 

TO COLLECTORS, H.M.V. Record, “Land of 
Hope and Glory,” Dame C. Butt, erroneously 
labelled by makers ‘“ Solveig’s Song,"’ Amelita 
Galli-Curci. Genuine Curio. Offers wanted.—38, 
Alpha Terrace, Leeds 11 

VOCALS.—Caruso, Journet, McCormack, Mar- 
tinelli, Ponselle, Pertile, Plancon, Pinza, Rethberg, 
Smirnoff, etc.—Box No. 1746. 

WALTON.—Symphony, Viola Concerto (Decca), 
Beethoven Eighth (Koussevitzky), Poulenc Aubade, 
many others. Latest Jazz; fibred condition; s.a.e. 
details —Box No. 656. 
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BRUNSWICK RECORD CATALOGUES complete 
to June, 1946, 6d. each, from your Music Dealer, 
or 84d. from Brunswick, Ltd., Branch of the Decca 
Record Co., Ltd., 1-3, Brixton Road, London, S.W.9. 


CONNOISSEURS.—We are now able to under- 
take all types of work on high-fidelity audio and 
radio equipment either to your own design or to 
our. own. We specialise in fitting moving-coil 
pick-ups and the addition of pre-amplifiers and 
tone-control stages to existing amplifiers. Our 
8-watt high-quality amplifiers, suitable for use 
with moving-coil pick-up and fitted with inde- 
pendent bass and treble controls, is now on show 
at Messrs. Wallace Heaton’'s, of New Bond Street, 
and at our own workshops. For advice on any 
Hi-Fi problem write or call to Martin Slater 
Radio, 96, Wardour Street, London, W.1. ‘Phone: 
GERrard 4681. 
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RADIO UNLIMITED, 16, Carnarvon Road, Ley- 
ton, E.10. Always a splendid selection of record 
reproducers. Radiograms, Players, Desks, Ampli- 
fiers, Speakers, Pick-ups, Chassis, Components, 
Micrograms, Tuning Units, Kits, etc. Prompt mai! 
order service. S.a.e. full detailed list. 

SOUTH LONDON’S Largest Record Dealers cau 
now accept your orders. Cash with erder. Post- 
age 1s., £2 over free. Send for list Decca K 
Recordings.—Cloake, 334, High Road, Streatham, 
S.W.16. STR. 7304. 

SYKES (MUSIC) LTD., are desirous of purcnas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 
Place, Leeds. 

THE GRAHAM RECORD SERVICE specialise in 
Rare Vgcal Records by famous Operatic and Con- 
cert Artists. Lists will be forwarded by Air Mail 
to all who have ordered from previous lists in 














INTRODUCING the Starr Sapphire Stylus for 
lightweight pick-ups. This Miniature Neeaie gives 
highest fidelity, least surface noise and record 
wear. lls. 6d. each. Available from leading 
dealers or from Starr, 8, Dartmouth Park Ave., 
N.W.5. Trade enquiries invited. 


MINIATURE THORN SHARPENING DEVICE 
which adapts Imhof ‘ Pointmaster’’ to this pur- 
pose, available now, 2s. 6d. post free. Special 
suitable abrasives 1s. per half dozen.—Donald Dun 
Ltd., 12, Hollywood Road, London, S.W.10. Tel. 
Flaxman 5705. 








TRADE 

Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of six shillings. The advertiser's 
name and address will be charged for, and single 
letters and single figures will be counted as words. 

A NUMBER OF COLLECTORS have found 
long-sought deletions at ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner.” 
Even more have rejoiced in our stocks of current 
recording at tax-free prices or less. ** Golden- 
agers,” too, have found their wants generously 
catered for. No less important is the fact that 
everyone who has brought us records for pur- 
chase has accepted our offers, and we are con- 
Stantly complimented on the fairness of both 
our buying and selling prices. Our stock is not 
just limited to records; we have a nice selection 
of gramophones and musical literature. Again 
we invite you to “ Collectors’ Corner” without 
Obligation, and if you have some unwanted 
records, please bring them for our offer; your 
journey will not be a waste of time.—‘ Collec- 
tors’ Corner,’”’ 211, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
(Opposite the Princes’ Theatre.) 


CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO LTD.—Specialists in 
Quality Amplifiers. 

MODEL D5/6.—Designed for the home, this 
model gives exceptionally good quality where a 
large amount of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s. 
complete with 8-inch Rola Speaker; 6-watts push- 
pull output. 

MODEL D5/8.—Similar to the above, complete 
with 10-inch Rola Speaker, giving a larger output 
and better bass reproduction. £12. 

MODEL S$5/10.—This model is designed for the 
Gramophone Societies, giving a large distortion- 
less output when needed. 10-watts push-pull out- 
put. Complete with Vitavox or Goodmans 12-inch 
Speaker. £18. 

MODEL D7/12.—Duo-Channel. This model is 
designed for the connoisseur; it is actually two 
amplifiers on the same chasis. The output to each 
speaker can be varied, thereby increasing the bass 
or treble as desired. Price, complete with two 
speakers, £21. 

Please send for descriptive leafilet “‘G” giving 
the technical details of our various models. 

Charles Britain Radio Ltd., Radio House, 2, 
Wilson St., London, E.C.2. Tel. Bishopsgate 2966. 











MOLINEUX’S are largest Record Stockists in 
the North. Post orders over £2, carriage paid. 
Liberal exchange allowances used Titles in good 
condition; also small quantities or complete col- 
lections purchased for cash. Excellent selection 
Used Records always available. Complete Sets 
listed. Others Personal Choice Only.—Molineux 
& Son, Ltd. (Blackfriars 4634), Bridge Street, and 
Deansgate Corner, Manchester, 3. 


MONOMARKS Permanent London 
Letters re-directed. Confidential. 
BCM/MONO6K, W.C.1. 


PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES non-electric), in 
new condition at old prices; fully guaranteed. 
From £4 10s. Sent anywhere. Educational estab- 
lishments regularly supplied.—Lunts (Dept. G.), 
4, Woodland rove, Woodthorpe, Nottingham. 
Tel. 65910. List free. 


POST YOUR ORDERS for the following:— 
Records, Music, Pick-ups, Players, "Grams and the 
“‘Decola,”’ etc., to L. Bland, 5, Exchange Build- 
ings, Whitley Bay. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amount; fair and generous 
prices given for fibred discs.—The Collectors’ Shop, 
20, Newport Court, London, W.C.2. Gerard 8589. 


PRIVATE COLLECTIONS purchased for cash; 
highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 
121-123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. Temple Bar 
3007. 


RECORDS.—Largest stock of Classic and Swing 
in Essex; post your orders; 24-hour service.— 
Fishers, 209-211, North Street, Romford, Essex. 
*Phone: Rom. 3986. 


R.M. THORN NEEDLES announce their new 
address as 71, Grange Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
Miniature Thorns for lightweight pick-ups 10 for 
2s. 6d. R.M. Miniature Chucks to fit the 
“Imhof’’ type sharpener, adapting it to re- 
point Miniature Thorns, complete with special 
abrasive 2s. 54d. Replacement Abrasives 6 for 
1s. 3d. R.M. Standard Thorns in packets of 10 
for 2s. 6d., thin, medium or thick, postage 24d. 
extra in each case. All prices inclusive of 
purchase tax. 





Address. 
5s. p.a.—Write 




















I ble quantities, free of charge. As postage 
on lists is from 3s. to 4s. each, orders of less 
than £3 (available items) will be charged the 
postage of lists on their order. Collectors who 
forward 12s. for an annual delivery of the list 
will have their money refunded if reasonable 
orders are not forthcoming.—The Graham Record 
Service, 186, Highbury Hill, London, N.5. ‘Phone: 
CAN 2341. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


A. H. BUCKLEY can still accept more postal 
Record Library Subscribers. Deletions included. 
s.a.e.—42, Avenue Rise, Bushey, Herts. 
“ALLAN’S GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY is a high- 
class Subscription Library of 4,000 Records; postal 
service; latest records; s.a.e.—Box No. 42. 

CURIOS, Antiques, musical instruments, second- 
hand records, high fidelity electric reproducers, 
bought, sold or exchanged.—The Curio Shop, 2b, 
Caunce Street, Blackpool. 

LADY ASSISTANT REQUIRED for Gramophone 
Dept. of old-established Music Store. Must be 
experienced and thoroughly conversant with all 
Gramophone Record Catalogues.—Apply by letter, 
stating experience and salary required to Larg & 
Sons, Ltd.. 77, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

MUSIC LOVER WANTED. Willing to offer 
accommodation to young male student; R.C.M. 
practice facilities necessary.—Box No. 105, W. H. 
Smith, 4, High Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 

NEW PUBLICATION! “The Paradox or Per- 
fect Reproduction,” by Rev. L. . Griffith, 
F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Bacup. 1s. post free. 

REALISM WITHOUT ELECTRICITY! Vastly 
improved reproduction from any soundbox.— 
Tracy, 2, Akehurst Street, Roehampton, S.W.15. 

SMALL HOUSE, fiat or cottage, furnished or 
unfurnished, in or near London, urgenily 
required by Gramophile and wife; reasonable.— 
Rox N. 292% 

YUUNG MAN w.snes to correspond with young 
Lady Gramophile in London area.—Box No. 1745. 

YOUNG MAN (26) wishes to correspond with 
Young Lady interested in serious music. Write— 
Box No. 558 

YOUNG MAN desires position; has had expe- 
rience with Piano znd French Horn; has studied 
Music at King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. — 
Box No. 602. 

YOUNG MAN, London, wishes to correspond 
with music lover; classical_—Box No. 718. 

YOUNG MUSICAL GENTLEMAN, with good 
education, very keen on Gramophone Records, 
seeks employment in a Retail Establishment, one 
not necessarily in district of residence, but 
within living distance of home.—Lionel Levy, 32, 
Essendon Road, Sanderstead. 









































INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ 


THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


AGENCY, 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone 1 GER. 8589 








LTD 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD 
SUPPLEMENT 


You may subscribe to our RECORD SUPPLEMENT 
and keep informed of all important American 
and European releases, for $1.00 yearly, starting 
with January, 1947, issue. 


The Gramophone Shop, Ine. 


(No branches anywhere) 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


WE BUY RECORCS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 
CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 


Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 




















COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out and 
attached to an enquiry (other than Classified 
Advertisements, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope, if a personal answer is 
desired. Available until August 3ist | 
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ALL ROUND VALUE 


FOR UNWANTED 
RECORDS 





\f you purchase your new Records from The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury Aven 
London, W.C.2, we will give you a generous allowance for 
your unwanted fibre-played recordings of good music. 





BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available 
in our Used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
These are for Callers only, no lists being issued. 














SCRAPPING YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT ? 


Take ge of the many technical advances now 
ble for the discriminating listener 
Broadcast Lexington 


sa" CHARLES 2" 
“~ AMPLIFIERS =" 


TD. 
le Palace Gate, Kensington, London, W.8 


(2 minutes from the Albert Hall and High Street Kensington Station) 
Telephone: WeEStern 3350 

INFINITE BAFFLES and ACOUSTIC CHAMBERS—the answer to your 
speaker mounting problems. TWIN CONE SPEAKERS for extended treble 
range... MOVING COIL PICK-UPS—capable of gern gl = 
recorded frequencies. ... YOU ARE WELCOME, bey bring 

records and hear the difference on the famous ARLES” AMPLIFIERS 
High Fidelity units wich the EXCLUSIVE Cathode iieaae non-distorting 
circuits. Please send stamp for Comprehensive Catalogue. 








SPEAKERS PICK-UPS 

















HESSY’S OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


1947 MODELS 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE RECORD PLAYERS £13. 1.7 
AE Needles 


COLUMBIA {RECORD PLAYERS | . el2. 15.6 
15 3/0} Pkt. 


H.M.V. PORTABLE GRAMOP NES £12 6 
COLUMBIA. PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES ll. 8.2 
COLLARO MICROGRAMS 
PORTABLE ALL-ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONE 
Only requires plugging in to mains to play. 
Embodying Magnetic Pick-up ; 12 in. Turntable ; Self-contained Amplifier ; 
Moving Coil Speaker ; Volume and Tone Controls ; Automatic Start and Stop. 
For A/C Mains 200/250, 40/60 Cycles. 
In Portable Carrying Case. Leatherette Covered. I6in. by 12in. by 7in. Handle. 
EXCEPTIONAL VOLUME AND REPRODUCTION 
£16.16.0 (Plus P.T. £3. 14.8) 
PORTABLE GRAMOPHONE. Fitted Garrard Motor. Superior quality 
Sound-box. Regulator and Brake. I2in. Turntable. Powerful Tone. Metal 
Case with two clasps and strong carrying handle. Exceptional bargain. £6.5.0 
Money refunded if not approved. 


HESSY’S, 18/20, Manchester Street, , Liverpool 
Est. 1922 CEN. 6591. 








FOR SLIGHTLY 


and exchange prices. 
Sone yk. m when se se — whole libraries or 


THE DRAWDA HALL "BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 











MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


Som” 
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COVER Ill 


| Deof 


Appreciating as you_do the world! of sound (or 
you would not be reading The Gramo phone), do 
you ever think of those who are partially or 


THE MULTITONE 
RADIO SET FOR 
THE DEAF 


SPECIFICATION 


S-valve super-heterodyne, with 
5 watts push-pull pentode 
out put. 

Delayed automatic volume con- 
trol on R.F. stages, together with 
Audio Frequency Automatic 
Volume Control on Hearing 
Aid. 


Magic-Eye Tuning Indicator. 
Switching for gramophone pick- 
up. 

Provision for External Loud- 
speaker. 

Variable Tone Control. 
Built-in Crystal Microphone. 
Three Wave Bands—16-50 m., 
200-550 m., 900-2,000 m. 
Built-in Loudspeaker and one 
set of double earphones, with 
independent volume control. 


“* Hearing-aid”’ switch enables 
earphone user to hear conversa- 
tion via microphone and 
amplifier. 
£50 : 8s. 
including tax. 
Delivery from stock, carriage 
paid. 


totally cut off from its de- 
lights? Here is good news 
for them ! 


The MULTITONE Radio 
Receiver has been designed 
primarily for deaf people. 
By using it, not only can 
they enjoy gramophone re- 
cords and varied broadcasts, 
but can take their share in 
ordinary, conversation. 


If there is someone in 
your family circle handi- 
capped in this way, just send 
us a card and you will 
receive full particulars. If 
not, find someone to whom 
the Multitone may bring 
this widening and cheering 
experience, and send us their 
name and address. This 
wonder instrument has al- 
ready brought satisfaction 
to many users. 


Can be heard at ;— 


16 Leeming St., Mansfield 
53 High St., Scunthorpe 
and 


144 Briggate, Leeds 1. 


VALLANCE'S 
Villar € Dastibon Ltd 


144 BRIGGATE, LEEDS, 1 
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The World-famous artists 


appearing at these two great Musical Festivals have recorded for 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


rays FESTIVAL 


For more than 40 years ‘‘ His Master’s Again, with the first of the Scottish 
Voice’’ Record Catalogue has been a International Festivals, one finds the 
faithful mirror of the finest aspects of | same intimacy between artists and music 
the London Promenade Concerts. and ‘‘ His Master’s Voice’’ Records. 





* 


B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA * HALLE ORCHESTRA *¢ LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA ¢ ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA «¢ VIENNA 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA ° GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR ° GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT ° SIR MALCOLM SARGENT ° BARBIROLLI ¢ BRUNO WALTER 
GEORGE BAKER ° G. THALBEN-BALL ° PIERRE FOURNIER ° LEON GOOSSENS 
JOAN HAMMOND ¢ MYRA HESS « ROBERT IRWIN ¢ LOTTE LEHMANN ¢ MICHELANGELI 
DENNIS NOBLE « JARMILA NOVOTNA * PETER PEARS *« JEAN POUGNET * WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
TORSTEN RALF ¢ GLADYS RIPLEY «+ EVELYN ROTHWELL e¢ ELISABETH SCHUMANN 
SCHNABEL «© SOLOMON *¢ NORMAN WALKER ¢ WALTER WIDDOP 
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